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Note to the 


ut down this newspaper and look around. 

The city lives. Philadelphia is so much more 

than newsworthy, it is worthy whether any 
journalist pays attention to it or not. Rusting 
behind the brightly painted placards, whispered 
between the breathless platitudes of the keynote 
teleprompter, in the alleys and the sewers and the 
tombs, underneath a blanket of dead and dying 
newspapers, beats the heart of the real 
Philadelphia. We mean the facts and fabric of 
everyday life. 

A few media conglomerates like AOL/Time 
Warner, Knight-Ridder, and Gannett are buying 
up larger and larger shares of what we read and 
watch. Less than one out of every five American 
newspapers remains under independent owner- 
ship. The people in charge have little virtue and 
even less imagination. They give us much cause to 
be cynical about public life. But there is a second 
Philadelphia that has nothing to do with these 
corrupt figures, and it needs a public life and a 
voice of its own. 


SA 


For now, let us say that we are dissatisfied with 
modern life. We sense the germs of discovery, 
enlightenment and revolution lying dormant with- 
in us, the same germs that inferred the secret of the 
lightning bolt and cast off the yoke of empire. We 
want to create a frame where things are better, be 
that a chair, a photograph, a canvas, a song, or a 
newspaper. 

We spend our days searching for material to fill 
that frame, to build a city we'd be proud to inhab- 
it. In the midst of office buildings, billboards, and 
roving packs of identical people, we see only the 
cobblestones beneath our feet and the bridges 
above our heads. 

To you -- the second Philadelphia and the sec- 
ond America -- we dedicate these humble pages, 
to let you know that you are not alone. Our streets 
are filled with secret artists, poets and scholars. 
Each is unknowingly collaborating on a much 
larger project, a constellation so large that no sin- 
gle view can encompass all of its points. We want 
to connect the dots. In your hand is the pen. 
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OUR REPORTER DONS MASK TO UNMASK ‘DON,’ 
FEARSOME LORD OF THE UNDERWORLD 


Reveals Strange Cult Rituals & Customs 


OF THE BAND THAT TOOK HIM CAPTIVE 


DOWN THESE 
STREETS 
A DOG MUST WALK 
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Even in her mid-60s, 
Barbara Wallace flaunts fishnet 
stockings and purrs about fur- 
trimmed coats. She fashions 
handbags from old evening 
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The University of the Arts: 137 & PINE 
18™ & WALNUT 
Old City: 28° & CHESTNUT 
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Interstates & waterways, arterials & capellarials pumping, red lines, blue lines, the curve of water, 
ceaseless beats, each small part named, arrows of flux, intersections, on & off ramps cloverleafing. 
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ROCKY SURVIVES 25 
YEARS OF CRITICAL 
BEATDOWNS 
The Use and Abuse of 


Rocky Balboa 


HACKS & ‘CRATS CROWN 
CREED KING 


Hizzoner Hectors 
Our Achilles 
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racing the front page of 
the Philadelphia Daily 
News on November 16th 


of last year was not a troubled city 
official, a Rabbi of questionable 
moral character, or a victorious 
local sports figure. Instead it was 
Rocky Balboa. 

Many periodicals wrote about 
Rocky's legacy to celebrate the 
film’s 25th anniversary. It is true 
that Rocky is still very much a 
presence in Philadelphia; we 
invoke his hymnal run to jump- 
start Phillies rallies; we continue 
to see our city in his and his in 
ours. Most recent articles, howev- 
er, confused the real Philadelphia 
with its fictional mirror in the 
film, insulting a number of real 
Philadelphians in the process. 

Typical is William Bunch’s arti- 
cle “The Philadelphia Story,” the 
centerpiece of the Daily News 
edition. Bunch attempts to link 
the life of Rocky Balboa with the 
plight of the real Philadelphia, to 
reason historically through the 
fiction of the film. 


erever you are in town, go here: a little hole in the wall 

\ | \ } out on Brandywine, night time near Spring Garden and 
31st, an unassuming doorway (might as well be just 

another brick!) on a quiet shady street with no businesses, cars, or 
people in sight. Open the door and swoop down the ramp, past the 
bikes parked on it, the upright piano and sofas, to the kitchen area 
on the room's far side, where a handful of humans have chosen to 
gather, some on chairs, some on the stairs, one leaning against the 


fridge, all framed by pipes, bricks and posters and intent on their 


discussion. 

"So after the bagpiper comes on and plays, what then? We stand 
the letters up eight feet high, BOOF! BOOF! BOOF! but what 
then? How about some cheerleaders? What about another witch 
pifiata swinging over the crowd? Or maybe we could dress Don up 
in crepe paper and swing him, fill him with candy... Do we know 


anyone who can break dance? We could get some of those ‘Day Of 


gowns, constructs elegant gar- 
ments from scratch and keeps a 
mean jewelry collection. She 
boasts an impeccably eclectic 
home, filled with antique divans 


strewn with whimsical pillows 


sunlight. 

But unless the stone lions 
flanking the front door of her 
row house can be any indication, 
the brick exterior doesn’t hint at 
the sophistication contained 
within. Outside is bricks, con- 
crete and the jeans-and-T-shirt 


and sliced by red-pink streaks of 
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“Ugghhoyeah!” David Lee Roth groaned as the 
masseuse kneaded the muscles of his lower back. She'd finally 
found his sweet spot, after diddling away on his shoulders and 
neck and arms for half an hour. Right at the tip of the diamond- 
shaped birthmark at the base of his spine. Oh yeah, that was it. 
He'd told her about it, but she'd been avoiding it for so long he 
figured she hadn't listened. But apparently she'd just been build- 
ing up to this crescendo the whole time. And it was worth it. 

"Ughhhhohh.” He felt a wave curl through his body. 
That diamond on his back was the spot all right. 

"OK, Mr. Roth, you're done." 


were sparkling as they met with those of a teenage girl standing 
across the room, herself scoping out the scene over the dandrufty 
shoulder of his manager. 

David Lee Roth did a double take. She was incredibly 
hot. A golden nimbus of light fringed her billowy blond hair, and 
her translucent skin, like flourescence through rice paper, looked 
all soft focus against the rush of colors behind her. The space 
between them seemed to zoom and unzoom at once, causing the 
background to blur. There she was, looking up from her plastic 
cup, young lips forming a knowing smirk in response to some 
anecdote about the Us Festival. 


“At its heart,” Bunch writes, 
“Philadelphia - raised in New 
York's long shadow, refusing to 
surrender despite losing most 
battles of the Industrial 
Revolution - is a city that loves 
the underdog.” Bunch - appar- 
ently speaking for all of us — even 
likens the long, hard-won politi- 
cal careers of John Street and Ed 
Rendell to Rocky's capacity for 
enduring hard knocks. Even last 
year's Sixers, it seems, carry the 
flag of Rocky Balboa. 

aa 


realm of Northeast Philadelphia. 


The Dead’ Mexican guys to come out on horses. Yeah! No, that ‘ : 
Which begs the question, 


would be messy. A pig? That one guy heard us planning for a show 
and said ‘Dude! I'll lend you my alligator!’ but what do you do with 
an alligator? We could have him wrestle it while we play! What 
about huge balloons with monkey faces on them?" 


can a style maven survive in 
Northeast Philly? 

The answer, fortunately for 
fashion designer Wallace, is yes. 
There is but one condition: sur- 
vival means catering her designs 


This ‘practice’ tonight is a random remonstrance of orderly 
melody-making; it flies in the face of any attempt at control. The 


lead singer strolls around the entire premises, inside and out back, : é 
to the most stylish members of 


the community — dogs. 
Wallace, a_ self-described 
"do-it-yourselfer," runs a dog- 


strumming on his new fenada with the hand-stenciled swirls, grin- 
ning like the cat that ate the canary. The drummer smiles similarly, 
very Cheshire and ready to burst out laughing whenever the strings 
match up with his sticks somehow, while the keyboardist makes and 
takes phone calls or finds a new sound to tie his keys to, as the per- 
cussionist goes from one instrument to another, his bandmates' as 


wear design business out of her 
home, working attentively to 


well as his own toolboxful produce intricate and innovative 


You'll be talking to one and suddenly he'll be subsumed by the 
NNB phagocyte, start tapping or strumming his part of what's being 
done, then another will look over at you and pause, nod and smile, 


pieces for all canine occasions. 
The designs are durable and dog- 
friendly—the dog’s belly is left 
exposed for quick leg-lifting and 
the sleeves are wide-legged to 
facilitate dressing and undress- 


maybe say something to you, then someone else will change their 


turn to NEED New Boby, page 7 


ing. The business has gained 
popularity through word of 
mouth and sporadic media attention. 

Wallace had been designing clothes for 
herself and her three children for several years 
before she decided to move onto canine wear. 
The children’s clothes she designed were “out 
of this world,” she said, but drew little interest 
from passersby. Then she began dressing 
Pierre, a miniature French poodle, in glam- 
orous pantsuits, and her designs started to 
attract the attention they deserved. 

“J just realized that people love their dogs 
more than their families,” Wallace said. In 
other words, even the dude down the street 
proudly donning the thin ketchup-stained 
undershirt and sagging jeans will shell out $75 
to make Spot the best-dressed dog on the 
block. 

And Spot will enjoy it. Like a true fashion 
diva, Pierre flaunted his style. “He was in all of 
the St. Patty’s Day parades. He knew he was 


SH Schmidt's Brewery, 1867 - 2000 


Obituary on Page 4 


David Lee Roth stood up slowly, snapping his thong 
back up over his hips and cinching the belt of his chamois 
bathrobe tight, somewhere in between which actions the 
masseuse accepted her tip and drifted away someplace else. He 
shook his hair out of his eyes and clasped his hands together 
above his head, lengthening his spine until his vertabrae crackled 
and popped like plastic forks breaking on a carpeted floor. His 
thigh muscles still ached. And his kneecap didn't feel so hot 
either. He shouldn't be doing those high kicks anymore, he knew 
that, especially since he couldn't even get his foot up past his 
chest anymore anyway. But it still got the crowd going, you could- 
n't argue with that. 

David Lee Roth didn't fret that much about getting 
older, though. He was philosophical about it. It was all part of his 
life in the show business, the other side of the razzle dazzle—the 
rizzle dizzle, perhaps, or the jizzle zizzle. He just thought of all 
the hoofers and dumb acts that had come before him—The 
Lowes, and Zukors, and Blumbergs, and Hammersteins—and 
felt comforted. All of them had faced the long, red and white 


things like getting tubed while surfing, or slipping while rock 


As their gazes locked, David Lee Roth experienced one 
of the "yow" moments with which he strung his life together. 
"Yow": that was higher on his barometer of excitement than 
"whoa," though a little bit lower than "Wow." "Whoa" merely 
indicated bemusement, like seeing a dwarf in a police uniform, or 
a woman in full S&M regalia in the broad sunlight. It was gener- 
ally accompanied by a raised eyebrow while lowering mirrored 
sunglasses down one's nose. "Yow," on the other hand, indicated 
something more than that. It signaled adventure, and covered 


PROMOTER: Rocky, do you believe 
America is the land of opportunity? 
Rocky: Yea. 

FIGHT PROMOTER: Apollo Creed 
does, and he's going to prove it to the 
whole world by giving an unknown 
a shot at the title. And that 
unknown is you. He picked you, 
Rocky. 


climbing, or sometimes even just the sight of really good food. It Pn 


involved his body in action. 


And "Wow," "Wow" was the highest exclamation of 
them all, denoting awe-struck flabbergastment, like an “I can't 


turn to WOW, page 6 


Indeed, it would be hard to say 
where our love of the underdog 
ends and our love of our own 


turn to ROCKY, page 4 
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striped cane reaching from offstage. David Lee Roth saw it even aE or Two & 
now, out of the corner of his eye. And like those who had come Gp THREE : 
before, he just kicked up his heels and kept dancing in the oppo- The Editorial 
site direction. "Exit laughingly," as the children of vaudeville Pages 
would say. 

A small crowd of people milled about in David Lee 
Roth's dressing room with him, most of whom were old enough 
to know the protocols of casually taking up space without letting 
their own hang ups hang out too far. "Don't let your hang ups Four 


hang out." That should be a bumper sticker, David Lee Roth 
thought, and smiled imperceptibly, just enough such that his eyes 


beautiful and he was very happy,” Wallace said. “He was so poised.” 

That was over 30 years ago. Pierre has long since passed away, 
and while Wallace's business has expanded to include a line of hand- 
bags, dogs are still her principal clients. There have been schnauzers, 
collies and Chinese crested breeds. They have donned gold lame disco 
suits, red silk tuxedos, Boy Scout uniforms, acid-inspired polyester 
get-ups, fur-trimmed sweaters, leopard-spotted coats and Scotch 
kilts. 

Which is not to say that Spot will always be donning a neon 
green leisure suit. Wallace's most popular item isa simple reversible 
sweater. Recently, she has been pushing her Americana- and military- 
inspired pieces. Most North Philly dog owners, it seems, are willing 
to shell out a bit extra for canine bragging rights, but they still like to 

keep the garments simple and risk-free. 


On Walnut Street, just to 
the north of Broad, is the K 
of C Bank. 


We propose this motto: 


The Rocky Page 
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The Sports Page 


Six 
The Lit Page 
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The Music Page 
EIGHT 

The Arts Page 
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Down these streets, a dog must walk. Give us your ducets, we'll The Comics 

Kx Sometimes in a trim satin cloak. make the buckets. 
TEN 
ke dl Calendar 


A further explanation of our purposes; an analysis 
of the Neighborhood Transformation Initiative; a 
selection of letters to, from, and read by the 
Editors; the masthead; the aesthetics of skyscrap- 
ers; thoughts on strangers meeting in the park; 
the media's fight to trivialize the events of 
September; an obituary for Schmidt's Brewery. 


The conlcusion to Mr. Smith's article, accompa- 
nied by various advertisements. 


A midseason review of the National Basketball 


Association. 


The conclusion of Mr. Raymond's story; poetry 
by Tom Blood. 


The conclusion of Mr. Spencer's discussion of 
Need New Body, Reviews will be forthcoming in 
future issues. 


A discussion of First Friday; news about the 
Bookmobile project. 


A series of words and pictures by Jacob 
Weinstein, creator of Dirty Boxes, 


Various happenings for the latter part of January 
and first half of February. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT 


Why THE INDEPENDENT? 


nce, it may have once been possible for a single newspaper to 

record every occurrence in a city that could possibly give rise to 
human interest. Benjamin Franklin published just such a newspaper, 
the Pennsylvania Gazette. Sometime during the next century though, 
Cities outgrew the ability of a newspapers to keep up with them. 

At this very moment, Philadelphia is the stage for dozens of 
tragedies, comedies, conquests and other plots that will never be 
shared with the public or set down for posterity. A true and complete 
record of one person’s journey through this Philadelphia day (let alone 
all our journeys and all our days) would take a year to write, a month 
to edit, and a week to read. Today’s major newspapers each claim to 
be “newspapers of record” that capture all our stories, but when we 
compare the poverty of their prose to the rich and vibrant poetry of 
our everyday lives, we suspect that they have given up. 

The time has come to bury the notion of a “newspaper of record.” 
One newspaper, twelve newspapers, even one hundred newspapers are 
not enough for Philadelphia, not enough for any metropolis. THE 
INDEPENDENT will never bridge the gulf between our city’s innumer- 
able truths and the inherent limitations of print. But we can, at least, 
offer the public some notable items, which we have found to be over- 
looked. We hope our efforts will inspire the founding of other news- 
papers to perform a similar service and carry the burden we cannot. 

If you have a complaint or suggestion, call (215)-291-0465 and 
one of the individuals responsible for these very words will probably 
answer the telephone. If we're not around, leave a message. We'll call 
you back. Really. We welcome proposals and criticism from our read- 
ers, and will never disappear into a forest of telephone trees. 


THE INDEPENDENT is owned by Phindie Publishing, a company 
that is and shall forever be run from within the borders of 
Philadelphia, our home. We are a corporation in name only. In fact 
we are a group of like-minded individuals who have assumed a cor- 
porate aspect for the purpose of writing checks and adhering to the 
letter of the law. THE INDEPENDENT does not have an owner, because 
we have very little worth owning aside from our own creative energy, 
which is not for sale. . : 

THE INDEPENDENT believes that publishing a newspaper is more 
than a business. It is an attempt to discover the inner life of a com- 
munity, an act of almost sacred importance. Thus, we promise to 
approach this venture with a measure of serious respect -- respect for 
those who have come before us (they are many), and respect for all 
that we do not know (there is much). 

So we open our jaws wide and try to swallow the city whole, to 
set down everything in our pages. We may never succeed in being of 
the entire city, but we will always be for the entire city, paying no heed 
to the recent trend of pandering to either the rich or the poor, the 
black or the white, the fly fisherman or the model-train enthusiast. 
Art, science, sport, scandal, transportation, geography, finance, epic, 
trivia — anything and everything that brings people together as a com- 
munity or that the community brings to our attention is of interest to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

Of course, we are not so presumptuous as to think we can cap- 
ture the doings and dreams of an entire city. Nevertheless, this is the 
mark we aim for. 


Neighborhood Transformation? 


fter months of debate, one of the biggest agendas of 

John Street's administration - the Neighborhood 
Transformation Initiative — is nearing approval, despite a 
dearth of public information about the proposal’s specifics. 
The NTI includes a variety of platforms, including making 
the city more green and improving water quality, but the 
most eseential element of the NTI is the plan to reduce 
blight throughout the city by razing a large number of 
blighted buildings. City Hall defines “blighted conditions” 
as trash covered lots, often vacant and untended (though 
sometimes not), as well as broken sidewalks and streets. For 
buildings, blight means abandoned, decaying, and/or vacant 
buildings, with no active overseer or landlord. The city has 
deemed about 60,000 vacant properties to be blighted, and 
could thus be subject to demolition. 

There are two things driving the course of these dem- 
olition plans: safety and development. In the last few years, 
Philadelphia has incurred a number of injuries and deaths 
on account of dangerously decayed structures, most 
famously the collapse of Pier 34 in May of 2000, which was 
being used as a discotheque. Many buildings are nearing the 
end of their life spans and should be demolished to prevent 
future injuries. The city has identified about 26,000 resi- 
dential buildings which are abandoned, 8,000 of which aré 
in emminent danger of collapse. As the city knocks down 
these immanently dangerous buildings, the plan will also allow mar- 
ket forces to dictate the clearing of other properties. The city will 
reclaim blighted land that could be profitably developed and sell it in 
pieces to developers who push for their projects. 

The Mayor's office declined to give THE INDEPENDENT details of 
NTI-related development on the grounds that the developers proba- 
bly wouldn't want us to know. We believe the public’s interest in the 
future of our neighborhoods ought to outweigh the commercial inter- 
est of developers. The people of Philadelphia deserve to know which 
buildings will be razed, in what order, to make space for what new 
projects, by which developers, for which populations, in which parts 
of town. It is the duty of the Mayor's office to make this information 
public as soon as possible. 

Nonetheless, we would like to make some elemental conjectures 
about the nature of the NTI and what it might mean for Philadelphia. 

Buildings in emminent danger of collapse should be taken down 
if they’re abandoned, decrepit, tax shelters, or places for criminal 


now. But small stretches of tended grassland, situated among blocks 
of old factories and garages, are not the most popular recreational 
destinations. These small parks are definitely not helping spur the 
local economy, nor qualitatively helping people's lives. 

The NTI appears to have no provisions for demolition beyond 
safety and development interest, which means that once neighbor- 
hoods where there is no development interest have been deemed 
“safe” enough, then they continue on the economic and social path 
they are already on. The NTI is sold to the city as an all-encompass- 
ing renewal plan, but from here, it looks like some neighborhoods will 
not get renewed, while others only might. Neighborhoods with high 
crime rates, blight, and poverty, while they do need municipal inter- 
vention, they don’t need a slew of buildings knocked down and that’s 
it. There is no social renewal without economic strength; what people 
need are jobs, not more empty space. 


GOODBYE RED, WHITE, AND BLUE? 


nce completed, One Pennsylvania Ee 


Plaza will obliterate Philadelphia's 
most impressive architectural monument: 
this city’s unique, all-American, red, white, 
and blue skyline. The new 50-story sky- 
scraper complex, developed by Willard G. 
Rouse III and designed by Robert Stern, is 
planned for the 1700 block between Arch 
Street and JFK Boulevard. The architect has 


Blue Cross Tower. 
Stand in Penn 


chosen a golden Kasota stone for the tower's 
exterior, claiming it echoes the colors of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, but it seems 
more akin to the mustard on a Philadelphia 


pretzel! If built as planned, One 
Pennsylvania Plaza will forever take away 
something much more important than the 
office space it will give us: our image and 
symbol of greatness. 

When the gentlemen's agreement to 
build no higher than City Hall was broken in 


ava Read THE INDEPENDENT #% 


You can buy a copy of this newspaper from newsboxes at Old City -- 2nd & 
Chestnut, The Free Library -- 19th & Vine; University City -- 34th & 
Walnut; Univeristy of the Arts -- 13th & Pine; Rittenhouse -- 18th & 


Walnut; Northern Liberties -- 2nd & Fairmount. 
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LETTERS: The Independent welcomes letters from its readers on any subject. 
Send your letter to THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT, P.O. Box 3693, 
Phila. PA,19125. Include your name, address, and daytime telephone num- 
ber. Letters may be edited for length. Ficrion & PoeTry: We welcome 
unsolicited poetry and fiction. Email fiction@phindie.com or 
poetry@phindie.com with your work pasted in-text and attached as a 
Microsoft Word file. Or you can mail your manuscript to the address on the 
masthead. We regret that we cannot return unsolicited manuscripts, but 
everything we receive will get a personal reading and reply. CALENDAR 
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1986, it was Rouse himself who developed 
the blue glass and granite Liberty Place, 
designed by Helmut Jahn. The buildings 
that followed: the red Bell Atlantic Tower, 
the white Mellon Bank Center, and the blue 


Lemon Hill, or by the sports complex in 
South Philadelphia, and the five buildings 
that are visible are these red, white, and blue 
towers. For a city so suffused with history, 
could one think of a greater symbol to adver- 
tise Philadelphia’s importance to the United 
States and the rest of world? 

Another argument against the present 
incarnation of this project has recently aris- 
en. To facilitate construction, a new, 5-story 
mural designed by Michael Webb will have 
to be demolished, as well as the only two 


mid-rise Modernist office buildings in 
Center City, one of which is clad in polished 
granite and the same golden sandstone used 
to construct the PMA. 

Philadelphia has prided itself on its 
mural program. Talented artists from around 
the region have worked on murals here, no 
Treaty Park, or on Jess than five on this particular wall. To 
demolish their efforts less than two years 
after completion sets a grim precedent, sug- 
gesting that Philadelphia puts big money 
development before public spirit. 

Would it be more than a small compro- 
mise to at least change tie exterior material 
of One Pennsylvania Plaza, to select a red, 
white, or blue stone? I do not think so. Any 
extra cost would be deferred by increased 
tourism from promotion of the Philadelphia 
skyline, of which a red, white, or blue One 
Pennsylvania Plaza would play a part. 


Enrri&s: Send all relevant inforination to the same address or email. 
Essays, ARTICLES, REPORTS, AND EXPERIMENTS: If you'd like to write for 
THE INDEPENDENT, we ask that you first write us a letter explaining your 
interest. Make your letter as long or as short as you like, as long as it answers 
the following: Who are you? Your name, where you live, and the amount of 
time you've lived there is a good start. What do you think of Philadelphia? 
What do you like to read, watch and listen to? Where do you like to go? 
How did you come into contact with THE INDEPENDENT? Why do you want 
to write for THE INDEPENDENT? What kinds of things do you want to write 
for THE INDEPENDENT? If you have published clippings from other publi- 
cations, you can send those along too. If you don’t have clippings, don't worry 
about it. Email your letter to writers@phindie.com, Or mail it to the address 
on this page. If it’s all the same to you, weld prefer you mail us a paper copy, and 
that you use interesting stamps. You should hear back from us within a week. 


am Meet THE INDEPENDENT @&% 


We'll be in Rittenhouse Square on Sunday, February 3, at Noon. Come on 
out and let us know what you think. 


& 
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FATHER TO SON 


Kevin, ; 

We have tried to make preliminary 
arrangements to deal with emergen- 
cies re: grandpa & grandma. 
Specifically, should grandma M. die 
or be hospitalized during our trip, you 
guys will be the only legally compe- 
tent ones available to make decisions. 
Dad cannot survive without Mom to 
care for him. He will have to be 
coaxed or dragged into a respite pro- 
gram until we come back. There is a 
Primrose care program in Santa Rosa 
that will work and I would suggest 
starting there. Mom has made 
arrangements with the next door 
neighbor to check up on them, and 
given her your phone numbers. 

Plane crashes and Sarin attacks: If 
we don't return you are on your own. 
I have tried to educate you both on 
the implications of the estate tax and 
real estate operation over the years. 
We have a will—not a trust—and the 
probate will be drawn out and expen- 
sive. The estate taxes will be crushing 
(although mom does have pretty 
extensive life insurance coverage that 
will help). Analise at J.C. Armstrong 
is our accountant and should be 
retained to deal with the IRS. Cousin 
Leslie Hammond in Portland is 
executor of the estate. ; 

Whatever happens: I suspect we are 
heading into economic and political 
times without precedent in the USA. 
Although mom and I are well posi- 
tioned to withstand any downward 
economic spiral there will be implica- 
tions. 

As you know, shelling out over 
$50,000 a year for your rather desul- 
tory stabs at a college education does 
present us with cash flow planning 
issues. A recession or depression 
could reduce cash flow from the prop- 
erties by a considerable amount. 
Entering the job market (for white 
males with rather underwhelming 
academic credentials) promises to be a 
nightmare. 

You had your chance to obtain a 
degree with some prestige behind it, 
and you chose instead to fritter away 
your Ivy acceptances by attending 
what should have been your safety 
school. Being in denial about drug 
dependence and unwilling to deal 
with it adds an additional strike. 

You will either get it together or you 
won't. Nothing we can do about that. 
But the parameters for each of you 
being able to stay in the status quo 
remain as we have 
outlined to each of you. 

Whether enforced by ourselves or 
Cousin Leslie, the pressure to per- 
form in your current "jobs” at the 
highest level of effort and commit- 
ment will not abate in the cash flow 
crunch of a recession/depression, or a 
5-year probate during which Cousin 
Leslie will control distribution of 
every penny. 

This having been said, you guys 
have done a lot right and we trust you 
completely to do the best for grandma 
and grandpa (either in the short or 
long run). 

Grandma and grandpa think you 
both walk on water (further evidence 
of their increasing lack of touch with 
reality), and will probably follow your 
guidance. I omit the Santa Cruz 
grandparents as they have legions of 
nearby or available children and rela- 
tives to deal with any emergency and 
make necessary decisions. 

Dab 
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Dear Verizon Billing: 

Greetings. My name is Jack 
Grayson. I live at 1379 Rodman St. 
My telephone number is 215-712- 
8867. Please terminate my DSL serv- 
ice immediately. Your software is not 
compatible with my Macintosh com- 
puter, and your telephone customer 
service line is unsatisfactory. If you 
would like me to return your equip- 
ment, please send me all appropriate 
envelopes and instructions. 

JACK GRAYSON 


Dear Customer, 

Thank you: for contacting the 
Verizon DSL Technical Support 
Department via e-mail. 

After reviewing your e-mail, we 

believe the only course of action is to 

call our Cancellation Department. 

Our agents will be happy to assist you 
g g 
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through any troubleshooting or ques- 
tions you may have. You may contact 
this department, at 1-800-567-6789 
options 4,1. 

You may contact Technical Support 
24 hours a day at 1-800-567-6789. 
Thank you for choosing Verizon. 

AMANDA 71218 
VERIZON DSL TECHNICAL SUPPORT 


Dear Verizon: 

You suggest that I call your service 
cancellation number, but I have 
already done so several times. Each 
time, I am placed or !:_!J for more 
than 45 minutes and told that I can 
speed up the process by sending my 
request in writing to this email 
address. Now you tell me to call the 
first telephone number all over again. 
When I deal with large utility corpo- 
rations, I usually try to bring all due 
patience and understanding to the 
proceedings. Verizon, you have 
exhausted these reserves. 

As your recorded telephone message 
suggests, my time is "too valuable” to 
be spent bouncing between unyielding 
walls of your bureaucracy. Your mes- 
sage also suggests that you are "open 
24 hours” to serve me. Yet when I call 
back after 8 p.m., your offices have 
mysteriously closed. 

My request is simple. I want to end 
my DSL service. Immediately. I 
signed up with the explicit under- 
standing that I would be able to cancel 
it. It now seems that you have 
arranged to make that task all but 
impossible, which constitutes fraud. I 
am more than willing to take this mat- 
ter up with the state Attorney General 
if one more hurdle appears between 
me and the end of our relationship. 

JACK GRAYSON 


Dear Jack Grayson, 

Thank you for contacting the 
Verizon Online Technical Support 
Department via Email. 

I would first like to let you know this 
email was forwarded to our technical 
support team by billing, and as a result 
I would like ask you to give our tech- 
nical support center another call at 1- 
800-567-6789. They are open 24 
hours a day 7 days a week (the cancel- 
lation team, however, is not open in 
these hours). I do not believe that 
there is any reason why your comput- 
er should not be hooking up to our 
software. I have added notes into your 
account asking that you be fully trou- 
bleshot and if needed transferred to 
our network team when you call. I do 
apologize greatly for problems this has 
caused you, I believe our fine members 
on the network team at our call cen- 
ters will be able to get you up and run- 
ning with Verizon Online DSL. If 
required please refer to issue 
#2002757947. 

Once you have tried this, please 
respond to this e-mail if you still need 
to cancel stating so, or give our 1-800- 
567-6789 a call between the hours of 
8am to 8pm with option 1,5,1 to con- 
nect to our cancellation team. We 
appreciate your business and thank 
you for being a Verizon Online mem- 
ber. 

KEVIN 
VERIZON DSL TECHNICAL SUPPORT 


Dear Verizon: 

Are you even reading my emails? I 
don't want to talk to your Retention 
Department. I don't want to be 
retained. I don't want to troubleshoot 
my computer. I already tried that. It 
took three hours and nothing worked. 

I want to cancel my DSL. You have 
24 hours to make this happen. If you 
do not, I will contact the state 
Attorney General's consumer protec- 
tion department. I will tell him what's 
happened between us. You asked me 
to sign up for your service. The service 
didn't work. Now you're not letting 
me quit, even though you promised 
that I could. That's not a fair way to 
run your business. You have 24 hours. 

JACK GRAYSON 


24 hours later there was no response. Mr. 
Grayson relented and called the cancella- 
tion department as Kevin suggested. 
After waiting on hold for 38 minutes, he 
successfully cancelled his DSL service. 


To the Editor: 

That I didn't write sooner is a bad 
habit or lack of. Perhaps there's noth- 
ing wrong with that. Nothing right 
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with it either. 

Still in Chicago with those Chicago 
Blues. One color I always discover 
identifiable to each location I have 
lived. Perhaps the color found is really 
a "sign" of the place, or else personal to 
you, however way I think it valuable to 
reveal. Many places and many colors 
have I crossed. New Orleans Green . . 
. the green of swamp muck-stuff over 
the green-brown water, moss on an 
above-ground tombstone. China 
Yellow .. . that's the sand from the 
Gobi blowing down, some days it was 
unbearable. Tennessee Brown .. . light 
like tan but dry, like the dead grass on 
the lawn acres of Andrew Jackson's 
Hermitage plantation. Now Chicago 
is definitely Blue. Blue has many dif- 
ferent moods and aspects. Some 
shades are so other from another they 
might as well be separate two colors. 
No awe, no life like the blue of sky in 
the Chicago essence. More a blue of a 
varicose vein, a SHALLOW blue, 
when the very being of blue sits on its 
DEPTH. So this blue defies the very 
heart of what makes blue blue. 

And the winds, the winter is coming 
in again. You must have left at the 
right time, my friend, precisely. This is 
the only place I have ever lived I have 
wanted to be elsewhere in the midst of 
being here. Something wrong with 
that. Something right, too. The wind 
tells me so, you know .. . it gives a lit- 
tle push, a little shove, then not so 
subtle practically hurls me down the 
street, "move!". So I won't be idle. But 
don't blame the wind. You going to 
blame the wind for the building in 
your way? Well . . . the wind is some- 
thing else here...bloodstains and a lit- 
tle brain mark buildings from down- 
town up to O'Hare from all the heads 
smacked against their sides by wind. 

Writing from the park in front of the 
school between classes . . . loafing and 
chasing the squirrels. I'm wind to 
them . . . when I pounce they freeze 
right there with their eyes looking up 
and back in the posture of the killed. 
Do you see it? That's the way they 
look, with their eyes always pushed up 
and back in apology, perhaps to their 
life behind, perhaps to see their invis- 
ible assailant. Well, but I've been 
smoking a little dope here and I'll be 
tending to point these things out. No 
blame. This is such a nice morning 
here no bad opinion of me for having 
it could ruin it. These daytimes I go 
out wandering the parks usually with 
my .22 rifle. I never mean to hurt any- 
body. One shot here and then I move 
quickly, without any of this blowout- 
insanity that makes a massacre. 
Silhouettes I can see easily in the win- 
dows from my tree, of a small figure 
putting on their jacket or bending over 
to pick something up. Always I can 
sense if any idleness is evident in their 
posture. To their activity I introduce 
the awareness of death. There's no 
motivator like it. So I am a communi- 
ty servant. One shot in front of their 
toes makes them jump and run. 
Another makes another fall down and 
cry. Either reaction it makes them 
reflect. Suddenly they are all gratitude, 
moved with eagerness to their tasks, 
possessed by involvement in the 
moment. "Move!" It isn't instinct. 


There's no such thing as instinct. 

My favorite as a kid was Journey To 
the West, the Chinese story of the 
monk Schuanzhang who went to 
India to retrieve the Buddhist scrip- 
tures. His three disciples, Monkey, Pig 
and Sandy ... . They had a TV show 
in China which was actually very 
good. Imagine Crouching Tiger-style 
kung fu on a TV (communist TV at 
that) budget. And every now and then 
a little Buddhist "Right Way" moral 
thrown in after a demon-slaying. 

My friend, that's a lunch break. I 
shall be diligent in the future with 
writing. Maybe I'll send the pamphlet 
next time. It never came out . . . didn't 
have the money one week, then reject- 
ed from FNews the next . . . then, -- 
too late, I think. And I can better use 
the material in my Big Book, which 
I'm writing now. Just finished the sec- 
ond part out of something like 48. 
Don't know how long it will take me. 
It's the only thing I'm good for write 
now. If I can just do that then every- 
thing else will fall into place. But 
"that" is nearly the impossible . . . but 
what else is worth doing? 

Tell me all about Philadelphia, what 
you're doing and how. 

BILL GIVEN 
BERL BRL REPL RLRE 
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ON THE BRIDGE 


———— 

In the beginning, the Navy 
cruiser fired a 17-gun salute and a 
lone biplane streaked across the 
Delaware, draping a ribbon across 
the same heights that would be 
filled with blue steel. Four years 
later it was done, and 100,000 
crossed from Philadelphia to 
Camden on the Benjamin Franklin 
Bridge’s opening day. 

They passed beneath the 
wings of four bronze goddesses 
mounted on flagpoles, 80 feet 
above the roadway. The statues 
depict Winged Victory holding a 
laurel wreath, designed by bridge 
architect Paul Cret to symbolize 
man’s victory over nature. 

Twenty-two years later, the 
statues were taken down and put in 
storage when the bridge's 
approaches were widened to make 
room for increasing automobile 
traffic. Today, the  statues— 
“angels,” as contemporaries like to 
call them—have been restored and 
are on display in the lobby of the 
Delaware River Authority building 
on the river's Camden side. In 
2002, the statues will anchor the 
$26 million aerial tram spanning 
the Delaware, once again pertorm- 
ing their original function as a 
gateway across the river. 

Just after it’s 75th anniversary, 
the Benjamin Franklin Bridge 
looks more modern and pleasing to 
the eye than most of our down- 
town. Perhaps the restored angels 
herald a return to the age when 
public works were undertaken with 
an eye on the ages. 
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The Way We Live Now, to borrow a phrase from the New 
York Times magazine, has become the foremost obsession of our 
nation and its journalists in the past decade, as the trends and minu- 
tiae of affluent living have been chronicled with increasing attention 
and precision. Bellicose New Republic mouthpiece Peter Beinart was 
only the most recent of many observers to declare the end of such 
“lifestyle journalism” (and the decade that nourished it) in the ash of 
the World Trade Center. Heaping praise on our new seriousness, 
apparently best observed in flattering and obedient profiles of power- 
ful American leaders, Beinart concludes that lifestyle journalism is 
over, because, after September, our age is no longer defined by any- 
thing so shallow. 

The month of September was dominated by speculation 
about these newly serious times. Frivolous men, penitent, renounced 
their frivolity. Graydon Carter, chronicler of such trends in his Vanity 
Fair, suggested the Age of Irony was at its end. Many agreed, and 
similar farewells were pronounced for Cynicism, Post-Modernism, 
and other symptoms of prosperous self-consciousness. Among other 
things, the heady ethos of post-trauma foretold great changes in 
American life. Today, though, it is difficult to recall the feelings of this 
time with precision, the way in which each day was charged with 
weight, with fear, with hope and possibility. It is difficult now 
because, although something is ineluctably different in our lives, it 
does not seem that those “great changes” have come to pass. 

Whether we saw it on television or witnessed it ourselves, 
the shock and horror of the first tower actually collapsing are burned 
in our memories. We could not but be coarsened by the sight of it all, 
by entire days spent dumbfounded, with only tears to pass off as 
words. I wept on the street going to work September 12, walking 
through an empty and choking New York, thinking of the mass grave 
at its base. As a nation, we were all witness to a tragedy of great pro- 
portions; we saw violence, death, and cruelty with our own eyes and 
at close range. But though it is ever-present in our minds and our 
statements, it often seems that the tragedy has been eclipsed by our 
particular form of tribute to it, the accounting of its aftereffects. 
These we have relentlessly individualized. We have taken the changes 
in our everyday lives, whether small or large, and wrapped them in 
this great tragedy, filling our little tragedies with the pathos of a 
gigantic one. 

In December, the Wall Street Journal described how the 
World Trade Center collapse “upended” the life of Craig Souser, an 
“entrepreneur, Christian, husband and father” from York, Penna. Mr. 
Souser, who owns an inherited manufacturing concern, was very far 
from New York on that fateful day, and he seems to have lost no 
friends or loved ones. What he did lose was venture funding for a sec- 
ond company he was attempting to get off the ground, Livewire, a 
startup that places interactive kiosks in ski-goods stores. The money 
was expected the very morning of September 11 from a fund managed 
by partners at Cantor Fitzgerald, whose offices on the top floors of 
the north tower suffered the greatest loss of life. But Mr. Souser’s 
struggle was only beginning: 

“To Mr. Souser, the struggle to preserve Livewire felt like his 
own: persofial counterattack against.the terrorists:.He didn'pilet the 
tragedy keép him from a fishing trip to New Jersey with his sons Bill, 
15, and Brian, 13, and he wasn't about to let it snuff out Livewire. ‘I 
fear God,’ but not men, he says. ‘I will not let these guys win.” 

With eyes on the prize, Souser went to work. He laid off 
some employees; he applied for Federal Emergency Management 
Agency disaster aid, but was summarily denied,, as he had not actu- 
ally faced a disaster. Undeterred, he raised some shareholder capital, 
pushed through some deals, and Livewire was in business. 

I do not wish to pick on Mr. Souser, whose life has indeed 
been the scene of much tumult in these past few months; only to 
point out that he glides on in relative comfort. In short, what Craig 
Souser had were business—not terrorist—problems. The Journal has 
inflated Mr. Souser’s daily troubles into a catastrophe on par with the 
unexpected slaughter of thousands. The oft-repeated nonsense that 
our freedom and way of life were under attack emboldened 
Americans to place themselves metaphorically at the site of the crash, 
to receive the blessings of martyrdom without the attendant conse- 
quences. The desire to connect oneself to such a heart-rending catas- 
trophe is certainly understandable, even noble, be we must recognize 
that while we were all affected, we were not all victims. 

Our tragedy has been made an opportunity to sell cars and 
sundry consumer goods; it has been remade as only an obstacle to 
business success, and one whose unique attendant difficulties make 
that success all the more sweet. We have been awash in inspirational 
Craig Souser stories for months now; every American has one, as the 
Journal reminds us, and they are all moving yarns, to be sure. USA 
Today has chronicled the effects of September 11 on hunting season, 
golf’s Ryder Cup, the psyches of NFL players; on film director Ed 
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Burns (whose “Sidewalks of New York” and marriage to Christy 
Turlington were both delayed), on repentant New York party girls 
(“Now all the hanging and partying I did seems so empty”), and on 
an actor in CBS’ new CIA drama, “The Agency,” whose role as a 
Kazakh diplomat was sharply reduced after the attacks forced script 
rewrites. 

The Times has aired more staid topics, but the tone is the 
same. Second home sales, according to a November story, came to a 
dramatic halt for two whole weeks because “the desire to purchase a 
second home for leisure use seemed somehow frivolous.” Such mod- 
esty was short-lived. Sales recovered quickly, with once-frivolous sec- 
ond-home purchases now signs of “a turn to the family and the home 
and renewing old American values.” Stories like these are not without 
merit, but thousands of them in unison have constructed an edifice of 
falseness. We have taken a massive catastrophe and parceled it out 
into manageable units of inconvenience, small enough for each of us 
to struggle with and overcome. 

In the past year, we have witnessed far more brutality than 
the amount to which we are accustomed. But the exposure of most 
Americans to the sight of pain and suffering is not in and of itself 
news, but it is this exposure—not, strictly speaking, the crime against 
humanity that was perpetrated here—that the news has taken as its 
focus. This torrent of solipsism appears to take as its subject the pain 
and suffering of September, but in truth, it centers on what Lewis 
Lapham has mocked as “our special arrangement with Providence” 
and our heartbreak at the possible end of this covenant. A Pew 
Research poll found that 8 percent of respondents—representing, 
theoretically, around 20 million Americans—believe that “God is no 
longer protecting the United States,” and perhaps more believe He 
still is. 

From this fear and uncertainty emerged a flurry of self- 
examination, but it rarely produced more than narcissism pretending 
at reflection. Our aspirations to seriousness loomed large in 
September. But these public denials of frivolity were only another 
transparent extension of it; some even appeared as advertisements. 
Even those that did not could only speak the language of frivolity 
itself, with obsequious attention to lifestyles and trends and the cata- 
loging and commodifying of everyday life, self-obsession declaring 
itself no longer self-obsessed. For a few weeks, the nation was swept 
up in a veritable fever of solemnity, even as our televisions went on 
exhorting us to purchase goods and enjoy ourselves. This forced and 
seemingly false gravity was the most fascinating initial development 
of post-trauma culture, but what now seems amazing is how quickly 
any solemn tone passed from national discourse. Our new solemnity 
was transfigured into serious patriotism, and then again into senti- 
mentality, these latter two not lacking in feeling, but thin on sub- 
stance. The focus on tragedy’s effect in each and every life produces 
the appearance of necessary reverence, but the event as a whole is 
diminished by recourse to individualizing it. We replace the tragedy 
with ourselves, substituting our individual anxieties for collective pain 
and loss. 

| We see in the new solemnity traces of a society straining 
against itself to change, but unable to do so. One is left with the 
impression that consumer culture will not brake for a tragedy of any 
size; it will pause briefly to co-opt atrocity into a device for sales and 
marketing. But the spectacle of solemnity selling cars was too outra- 
geous to last, and with it expired our public and collective attempt to 
negotiate and respond to September 11. The tone of solemnity essen- 
tially persists, and its dynamic is complex but important; it embodies 
our bankrupt mechanism for dealing with tragedy, a systematic cover- 
ing over of one thing with its imitations. Worse than this, it suggests 
an insurmountable resistance to real change in our society, that con- 
sumption and mass media represent the only venues for any move- 
ment of national significance. 

The murder of more than one million Armenians by the 
Turks around 1915—the first European Holocaust—was the opening 
curtain on history’s bloodiest century. The atrocity of September 11 
and its companion war are, sadly, a fitting punctuation to one hundred 
years that saw more people killed or allowed to die by human decision 
than ever before. It would be easy to suggest that such a surplus of 
brutality has left us numb; instead, it seems, perversely, to have made 
us overconfident. After all, it is commonly presumed that the great 
tragedies of our time are behind us, the product of a few malign ide- 
ologies now dead. But we do not seem to have outlived such tragedies, 
nor evolved a more appropriate means for coming to terms with 
them. Today we deploy a more sophisticated language for masking 
and evading the ills and atrocities that cover the planet, but it puts us 
further rather than nearer to understanding them. We have perhaps 
missed our chance to reckon with this tragedy; sadly, we seem des- 
tined to have the misfortune of many future chances. 
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Scientists speak of an effect whereby 
the disturbance caused by the wing beat 
of a single butterfly sets off a chain of 
connected events that result in a hurri- 
cane or tornado halfway around the 
world. They use this example to illustrate 
the inter-connectedness of all things and 
events. Human beings are linked in the 
same way, though the complexity of our 
lives often makes those connections hard 
to see. Our comings and goings seem 
random, bearing no obvious relation to 
one another. We ignore butterflies and 
complain about the weather, never stop- 
ping long enough to see how they are 
linked. 

Every so often, though, the universe 
lets us know just how close to one anoth- 
er we really are; only later can we look 
back and see that things happened the 
way they did because they had to. 

Three weeks after the attack on the 
World Trade Center and we in New 
York were all still reeling from the shock, 
still groping for a way to cope. 
Everything felt unfamiliar, our sense of 
self no less than anything else. “Lost” 
would trivialize the emotion of the 
moment. At Union Square Park in 
Manhattan, only a quick subway ride 
from Ground Zero, mourners from 
everywhere turned the south end of the 
park into a gigantic, spontaneous memo- 
rial. The fences surrounding the grassy 
areas became galleries for messages and 
drawings. The statue of George 
Washington astride his horse was cov- 
ered in flowers and ribbons and displays 
of candles; flowers and messages extend- 
ed some thirty feet from the base of the 
statue. The sidewalk became a giant can- 
vas for chalked words of hope and grief. 
People milled about the park in the 
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thousands, day and night, and for those 
few weeks the park became a cathedral 
without walls, with park benches for 
pews. 

I had gone out one night to pick up 
some ink cartridges, never thinking that 
simply pausing at a park bench on my 
way home would change my life, but it 
did. I passed back through Union 
Square, watching and listening to people 
mourn and, to be honest, looking for a 
flag pin - I had lost mine a few days 
before and wanted a replacement. I was 
almost out of the park when at last I 
spotted him. 

“How much are they?” I asked, 

“These are two dollars, the ones on 
the other side are three and the big ones 
in the middle are four.” 

He wore a blue and gray jogging suit 
and his voice sounded similarly rough, 
but his tone was cheerful. I could hear his 
Hispanic heritage. I bought the two dol- 
lar pin, but what would have been, on 
any other day, a normal transaction soon 
became anything but. I ended up in a 
long and involved conversation with this 
man, named Happy, and another young 
man from Philadelphia, a conversation 
centered. mostly on: Happy’s days in 
prison, his dyslexia, his drug addicted 
past, his HIV status. What did Happy 
have to be happy about? 

“You know why I’m happy?” he said, 


“I'm happy ‘cause I can express myself 


now. I couldn’t always do that. I talk to 
people now. I tell them how I feel. It was 
a hard thing to learn to do. It was hard!” 

That was the source of his joy that 
evening. For the first time, perhaps in his 
entire life, he was part of society. That 
night, Happy could sell his pins and talk 


to people who would have normally 


crossed the street to avoid him. He could 
tell his story and people would listen. We 
were listening. It wasn’t that he had an 
audience; he had a connection, a rela- 
tionship. For that night at least, the 
world welcomed him. 

I must confess why I felt such a 
strong connection to Happy. A little 
more than a year earlier, I re-established 
contact with my biological father and 
discovered that I had a half-brother who, 
like Happy, was and addict, HIV posi- 
tive, and had spent many years in prison. 
I had been struggling all that time with 
my feeling about my new family and my 
growing sense of responsibility. Happy’s 
world, for all of its problems and despair, 
wasn't any further from my own world 
than my own brother. Who was he, real- 
ly, if not my brother? 

Looking back, that conversation was 
when everything changed for me, the 
pivotal moment where an uncharacteris- 
tic step in a different direction altered my 
life forever. That's the meaning of living 
in a changed world. It’s easy to say things 
are different and then act as though none 
of the change has anything to do with 
you, but that’s fantasy. When the world 
changed on September 11th, it changed 
in a very personal way, if not in an alto- 
gether private one. It was my world that 
changed, and Happy’s world too. The 
world was different for Happy because 
he felt like he was part of it for the first 
time. Everything is different because 
three men who never would have had 
anything to do with one another a few 
weeks earlier shared a few very emotion- 
al and personal hours together in a park 
a short distance from a gigantic hole in 
the world. 
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BALBOA SURVIVES CRITICAL BEATDOWN 
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underdoggedness begins. Underdog narratives didn’t start and won't 
end with Rocky, most American narrative (and narrative more gen- 
erally) encourages us to root for the little guys as they overcome mul- 
tiple obstacles on their way to well-deserved recognition. 

Sometimes the protagonists in these stories are everyman types 
(Odysseus, Batman), while others have some trace of the divine, 
some gift that makes them special (Achilles, Wolverine). Rocky 
Balboa is a mix of these. He’s at once a somebody and a nobody, “at 
least half a bum,” as he puts it. He’s a blockhead demigod, a Christ 
who isn’t granted the space to reflect on his own grace. 

Rocky opens with a tight shot of Jesus on the wall above a box- 
ing ring, where an out-of-shape and aging Balboa is slugging it out 
in a dark church. Boxing is only his night job. His day job is shaking 
down gamblers for old debts. Rocky approaches this thuggish work 
as stoically as circumstances allow -- “I ain’t emotionally involved, 
you understand,” he tells a dockworker, showing mercy by not break- 
ing the man’s thumbs. “You shoulda planned ahead.” 

If only Rocky could take his own advice. 

“You're going to end up dying alone,” warns the best friend. 

“You're not happy with your life,” observes the bartender. 

“Stay down!” shouts the manager. 

Yet Rocky won't stay down. His dogged pursuit of happiness 
takes place through his small, everyday gestures toward other people, 
whether chiding a neighborhood girl for using foul language or flirt- 
ing with Adrian, his friend Paulie’s shy younger sister. Perhaps 
Rocky’s gift is one we all possess - he keeps going at it, keeps getting 
up in the morning and going through the same routine, even though 
he should know better. We see this when he eases his loneliness by 
chatting with his turtles, that willingness to view his own sad life as 
kitsch. If Rocky is extraordinary, it’s not for what he does but for 
what he won't do - give in. “He can take a beating,” as coach Mick 
puts it. He’s never had his nose busted in a fight, never had to admit 
the obvious defeat of his life, in part because he’s never really tried. 

Rocky’s plot differs from the typical Hollywood rags-to-riches 
story in two ways. First, his losing the fight does not keep him from 
winning the movie. Like Franz Kafka’s ciphers, Balboa is trapped in 
a conflict which he knows he can’t win. But instead of raging against 
his circumstances, Rocky resigns himself to going the distance. The 
credits start rolling the moment the final bell rings, even though 
thousands of spectators just saw Apollo Creed go the distance with 
Rocky and win. The film’s ending is a victory for Rocky and Adrian, 
not the fight’s audience. That's the second difference: Rocky doesn’t 
have to win the fight to get the girl. 

These two permutations let all of us identify with Rocky. His 
life - even its often misread ending - is really no different from our 
own. He struggles to get what he wants and ends up a bloody spec- 
tacle, defeated before the world, victorious before the one he loves 
and himself alone. This is a perfect mirror of urban reality -- a fixed 
fight you can only win in your own head. Rocky is remarkable 
because he knows just how little he has to hope for, and so can pre- 
serve as much of his dignity as possible in the face of the ring pup- 
peteers, bookies and crooked judges who would rather see him made 
into an animal, a “show.” Unlike a regular Hollywogd film, Rocky 
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shows us just how heroic everyday struggle can be. 
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TELEVISION MAN: Apollo, how do you like the City of Brotherly 
Love? 

Well, just being in Philadelphia makes me 
feel patriotic. 
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Anyone can enjoy a story as powerful as Rocky, no matter what 
neighborhood they grew up in. But that doesn’t mean that Rocky can 
be imported into any situation to add a touch of inspirational grit. 
Rocky deals with working class people struggling to make it in a bro- 
ken city, and to take the film out of this context is to do away with 
the story altogether. Philadelphia politicians and journalists have 
often misinterpreted the film at the expense of the working class -- 
an especially offensive mistake with a film that pays such close atten- 
tion to the uncommon lives of ‘common’ people. Access to and 
appreciation of this work of art is universal, but full identification 
with its hero ought to have definite limits. 

These misreadings usually take the form of universalizing 
Rocky's underdog nature such that every citizen of Philadelphia 
becomes a working-class underdog, or what's worse, the entire city is 
anthropomorphisized into a single, working-class, underdog 
leviathan. But when the entire city takes on a single class’ spirit as its 
own, the city’s actual working class dissolves. These readings would 
have us believe that it’s impossible for landlords or developers to be 
taking advantage of anyone when we're all on the same team, all 
struggling against the Apollo Creeds of New York City and the post- 
industrial economics that are trying to keep all of us, rich and poor, 
down. 

All manner of public figures have claimed Rocky’s story as their 
own. Former mayor Ed Rendell (dubbed “the Rocky Balboa of 
American mayors,” by Time magazine) had this to say to the Inquirer 
regarding Rocky's 25th: 

"It became the symbol for the city, and, to a degree, a metaphor 
for the city. We still are -- more so than, say, San Francisco or New 
York -- a working-class city, a little bit of an underdog of a city. The 
film gave people that feeling...When we won the Republican 
Convention, we were the underdogs. When I took the site selections 
committee around for the Democrats and the Republicans, they 
both wanted to see the Rocky steps. They called them 'the Rocky 
steps.’ At the Republican Convention, I can't tell you how many 
walked up the steps and pumped their arms in the air.” 

It’s a peculiar day when a few hundred of our nation’s most 
adept self-promoters can jog up those same steps and flatter them- 
selves in Rocky’s aura. The real Rocky could never achieve “success” 
as most power players define it -- a big car, a free hotel room, a del- 
egate slot at the convention, or a host of working-class servants to 
cater to their every need. Unlike Rendell (and most every politician) 
Balboa didn’t need to see his own success reflected in the eyes of a 
worshipful audience. There will never be a Rocky Balboa of 
American mayors, because Rocky Balboa was defined by the fact 
that he could never be mayor. We can only imagine Paulie’s reaction 
on reading Rendell’s words. He might just repeat the first line we 
hear him say in Rocky -- “I'd like to kill the freakin’ moron who broke 
the mirror!” 

But while journalists and politicians cahnot fairly claim that 
Rocky’s struggle belongs to them, it would be just as large a mistake 
to see Rocky as an accurate reflection of the Philadelphia working 
class. Rocky is not a political film. Hollywood isn't in the business of 
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overthrowing social structures, but to entertain audiences and make 
a profit. Rocky, like any Hollywood film, does nothing to challenge 
established narrative forms or modes of viewer reception. Further, to 
think that one could depict the real working class of Philadelphia as 
only white males is more than a little absurd. So while it’s wrong to 
link Balboa’s plight with anyone who jogs up the museum steps and 
throws their hands in the air, that doesn’t mean that these films 
should be seen as rallying cries for the city’s underprivileged either. 

Rocky is a hero story, and it resonates with us because all hero 
stories do, especially 
ones that are so well told. 
When Rocky finally 
makes it to the top of the 
museum steps, fists in 
the air, having conquered 
Philadelphia, we cheer 
for him because this 
character is as charis- 
matic as any other in lit- 
erature. But while we 
can valorize Balboa as a 
classic hero, it’s hard to 
ignore one critical differ- 
ence in his story: he 
loses. Rocky’s greatest 
accomplishment is going 
the distance with Creed, 
not beating him. So 
what does it mean for 
him to be the popular 
image of our city’s work- 
ing class? 

Put bluntly, associ- 
ating Rocky with the real 
working class implies 
acceptance of the class 
status quo, just like asso- 
ciating the film with 
Philadelphia’s civic spirit 
suggests that effort 
alone, and not actual 
social renewal, will bring 
transcendence. When we 
let the fictional Rocky 
Balboa carry the banner 
for his entire class, then 
we only celebrate the 
tiny concession granted 
them, the chance to participate in a spectacle of conflict -- a two 
month strike, a 14-round fight, both doomed to failure. Neither is a 
true confrontation that offers any chance for real victory. In this way, 
the film looks the working class squage in the eye and admits one of 
our society’s most closely guarded se¢rets: they have the moral high 
ground and deserve a chance to take on their oppressors, but actual- 
ly winning is out of the question. 

Cal 


PROMOTER: Apollo, I /ike it. It’s very American. 
APOLLO: Ma, it’s very smart. 
> >in the wake of Rocky came a small string of'movies, alf set in 
Philadelphia, all with working class guys as their protagonists: Blow 
Out (1981), Trading Places (1983), and Money for Nothing (1993). As 
with Rocky, each of these films centers around the presentation of an 
extraordinary gift or opportunity to an otherwise mediocre individ- 
ual. Each character begins by grappling with the reality of his gift, 
followed by a struggle to wield it properly. Jack, in Blow Out, takes 
on a government conspiracy with the aid of his sound equipment. 
Billy Rae Valentine, in Trading Places, uses his new found wealth 
and prestige to overturn the Duke brothers. And Joey Coyle, in 
Money for Nothing, eventually uses his found cash as a weapon 
against the police pursuing him, throwing it into the air in a crowd- 
ed airport, allowing him to make a final escape attempt. 
Increasingly though, the characters in these movies rely 
more on the gift itself and less on their own effort than Rocky did to 
handle the rough situation. Rocky was granted the gift of opportu- 
nity to fight Apollo Creed, but he was able to fight him only because 
he trained diligently for the weeks leading up to the bout. The capac- 
ity for such deft responses to trouble and the moral certainty with 
which each hero in these films acts begs the following question: are 
these ordinary men who rise to the occasion of a extraordinary situ- 
ation, or are these movies suggesting that “ordinary” working class 
men are actually extraordinary by nature? What if Apollo Creed had 
picked a different nobody? 

By the time we see M. Night Shyamalan's Unbreakable (2000), 
the latest installment of post-Rocky, working-class, Philadelphia 
cinema, the question of extraordinary character is meaningless, since 
‘ordinary’ reality has all but checked out. David Dunn (Bruce 
Willis), a security guard at Franklin Field, spends most of the movie 
coming to grips with this truth: he is, in fact, superhuman. 
Throughout his entire life, he has managed never to get hurt, and he 
is prodded to self-discovery by his cartoonishly evil nemesis Elijah 
Price (Samuel L. Jackson). Unlike the other films, where the strug- 
gle of the hero to wield his gift is linked with class struggle itself, 
Unbreakable seems blissfully free of class consciousness. Dunn’s main 
problems are not economic, social, or material, but marital, parental, 
and psychological. 

Like Bunch’s article and Rendell’s rhetoric, Unbreakable forgets 
that Balboa was half a bum. The film diffuses the heroic qualities of 
Rocky by taking what Rocky only hinted at and making it so literal, 
so fantastic, so far removed from anything real that the story 
becomes an apolitical fable of good versus evil. We're never sure if 
Rocky is extraordinary or not, but Dunn is obviously superhuman. 
We're never sure if Apollo Creed is evil or not, but Price is obvious- 
ly evil. We're never even sure if Rocky will succeed, but it’s clear that 
Dunn will. Rocky used some element of fantasy, but it was one piece 
among many, the others being class struggle, the sports narrative, 
and the geography and history of Philadelphia. Unbreakable excises 
the real - which might contain some political, social, or ideological 
reflections - to the point of literalizing the implicit fantasies of its 
predecessors. In the earlier films, the heroes might be superhuman 
despite being working class guys, but Dunn is superhuman specifi- 
cally because he is a working class guy. 
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Theyre taking cheap shots. 
It don't bother me none. 
"~ 
None of this should suggest that there is no way to enjoy watch- 
ing Rocky, in fact, the movie itself gives us a clue about how best to 
understand it. Rather than mapping Rocky onto our world, we can 
map our appreciation of the film onto Rocky's own understanding of 


PAULIE: 
Rocky: 


himself. The movie’s most revealing moment comes when we see 
Rocky (along with Adrian and Paulie) get home to watch his pre- 
recorded press conference with Apollo Creed. It’s a painful scene; the 
well-spoken and media savvy Creed has arranged it to poke fun at 
Balboa, who stumbles through the event taking shots from the 
champ and the sportscasters alike. It’s clear to Rocky (and to us) that 
he is being played as a fool for the cameras, but when Adrian asks 
him if he is bothered by what happened, he stoically says no. A few 
minutes later though, alone with her as he heads for home, Rocky 
admits that the confer- 
ence did bother him. 
Here the film’s point of 
resistance, the moment 
that separates Rocky 
from Dunn and all the 
others. Balboa is fully 
aware that the upper 
class is using him as a 
spectacle. He knows that 
his time in the spotlight 
comes only at his own 
expense. (He agrees to 
an interview with a 
reporter only after insist- 
ing that she not “take 
any cheap shots.” ) He 
knows he’s not going to 
win the fight, but he 
could go the distance. 
With these insights he 
throws spectacle 
back in Creed’s face. Not 
only does he show up for 
the fight, he gives Creed 
the beating of his lite. 
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Creed’s trainer, stunned 
and baffled by Balboa’s 
resilience, exclaims, “He 
doesn't know it’s a damn 
show! He thinks it’s a 
damn fight!” It was 
Creed who chose Rocky 
in the first place, and 
Balboa accepts his gift 
cautiously, well informed 
of the way he is being 
used. This very under- 
standing makes him the 
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most dangerous threat the 


system has faced. 

Unbreakable has pushed the Rocky narrative to its farthest reach- 
es, trading the subtle for the obvious, denying any real identification 
because of its heavy-handed fantasy. Perhaps this is the logical pro- 
gression of these movies in the wake of Bunch and others; films 


about working class Philadelphia should throw out reality for some- 
thing more inspiring and fantastical. But this sacrifice is precisely the 
reason that Unbreakable, even with its powerful and triumphant 
hero, lacks all of the real emotional appeal that spills over in Rocky. 
It’s the uncertainty of Rocky’s character that forces us to speculate on 
the source of his strength, and that.makes us.find that strengthin 
ourselves. i 

Just like Rocky watches himself on television with a distanced 
understanding of what's being done to him, so should we watch 
Rocky with similar objectivity about how the film is spoken of and 
what kind of public status its given, 
of what’s being done to us as we 
watch it. But we couldn’t stop our- 
selves from cheering Balboa on, 
even if we tried. Nor should we. A 
movie this good shouldn't be a 
guilty pleasure, and enjoying does- 
nt mean you've been duped by 
Hollywood into taking pride in the 
conditions that oppress every real 
Rocky Balboa. At the same time, 
we need to remember that the film 
is not a work of boosterism, not a 
celebration of Philadelphia’s urban 
life and its fighting heart. Instead, 
it portrays how a lone boxer and 
those around him struggle against 
the despair of poverty. To forget 
this is to turn the film into just 
another Unbreakable, 
Daily News fluff piece, another 
patronizing insult to the way real 
lives are really lived, a tragedy that 
hangs over the whole of Rocky. 
Twenty-five years later, the story of 
Rocky appears to prophesy how 
Rendell, Bunch and others will 
warp the film into just another 
Hollywood fantasy. Like the 
famed, beloved boxer who didn't 
need any favors, Rocky saves itself. 
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FRIDAY, continued from Page 9. 


Like any established gallery scene, Old City isn't entirely friendly to 
emerging artists: even in the unlikely event that their works are ever 
reason, artistic or otherwise, fail to find room within the traditional 
gallery system, but that opportunity comes at the artists’ own 
expense. It seems that taking an artistic risk may involve a financial 
one as well. 

That these co-ops exist proves that there is both energy and 
desire for some alternative to the Old City status quo. First Friday 
may have begun life as a kind of artists’ block party at the edge of the 
city, but over the years what were once the margins—geographic, 
cultural, economic—have calcified into a centralized monopoly. Old 
City was once intended as the ‘downtown’ to ‘uptown’ Rittenhouse, 
a vital alternative rather than a new center. There is no small amount 
of irony here, with Rittenhouse Square now empty of galleries and 
sixteen-some blocks from where the business of art is conducted. 
There are already art galleries beyond the realm of Old City, places 
like Space 1026, Red Dot, and the Philadelphia Art Alliance, to 
name a few. They are pushing the boundaries of where galleries can 
be; let us hope that audiences and patrons will be bold enough to 
visit them. 

If they do, it will not only give more artists more opportunities to do 
and display work but also may prove the saving grace of some of 
Philadelphia's downtrodden districts. The First Friday model has 
proven that, with patronage, support, and a certain amount of organ- 
ization, art and culture can breathe new life into abandoned or over- 
looked communities. Community initiatives like First Friday can 
help foster a vibrant street life and in doing so turn hinterlands into 
popular social destinations. It’s certainly in no one’s interest to aban- 
don or replace Old City; let it stay the center. But it’s come time for 
us look upon First Friday as an opportunity for Philadelphia that still 
has room to grow. Imagine other Fridays, in other parts of town. 
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an occasional selection of Art, Music and Literature. 
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e’re starting with Music. 
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Atlanta: Biggest disappointment on the court, worst attendance in the league. . . at least they didn’t shoot their load too soon. 


Bulls: Team thrown into further turmoil when Charles Oakley is caught sneaking high-school draft picks Eddie Curry 
and Tyson Chandler into R-rated movie. Oakley’s response: "how else are they supposed to get laid?” 


Cavaliers: We assume that they eat dinner every night. Andre Miller probably eats lunch, too. 

Celtics: The ghost of Mother Theresa stops using Antoine Walker as a host body; Walker returns to his former cranky self, team goes on the skids. 
Heat: Play Bulls in unprecedented post-season battle for "least worst team.” Heat wins; city of Miami gloats for hours. 

Hornets: In desperate attempt to the keep the franchise in Charlotte, coach devises a revolutionary Baron Davis and ten stripper rotation. 
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Clippers: Make playoffs for the first time in a decade; NBC refuses to show games before nine p.m. 

Grizzlies: Team wins the heart of Memphis once and for all when Jason Williams, Shane Battier and the Reverend Al Green come together 
for an inspired rendition of "It’s All Right to Cry." 

Jazz: Fail to contend, but find new life as the bane of this column’s existence. 

Kings: Form nation-state populated by multiple Latino improv comedy troupes 

Lakers: In the interest of convenience and efficiency, decide to win two championships this year. 


Mavericks: Still can't beat L.A., but continue to beat the teams that can. 
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THE ADMONITION 


Bucks: Coach George Karl resorts to playing his household appliances in the low post. Rallying behind a late-model Maytag, they make the Finals. 


The First Unitarian Church @ 22nd and Chestnut 
$6, $5 with this Newspaper. All ages welcome. 
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Knicks: Pressure from fans proves problematic, as Charlie Ward releases mass quantities of Zyklon-B in the Garden. 


Magic: Tracy McGrady and Grant Hill remain injured; team decides to cut their losses and take the season off. 
Patrick Ewing starts mail-order book club. 


Nets: On late-season water-skiing trip, all five starters narrowly escape rapid limb loss and facial scarring. 


Pacers: Make mid-season run when they realize they’re starting five potential All-Stars, 
only to collapse when they realize that they’re starting five potential All-Stars. 


Pistons: Since no one can figure out why they’re winning, it’s hard to say what could make it stop. 


Raptors: Star Vince Carter threatens to leave the N.B.A. for a career in professional ice-skating: at the last moment, cooler heads prevail. 
Sixers: Somehow make the playoffs, inspire city, etc. 
Wizards: Go 43-39, lose to the Nets in five in the first round. 


MVP: Jason Kidd, Nets 
1 = Least Valuable Player: Anthony Mason, Bucks 
Rookie of the Year: Jamaal Tinsley, Indiana Pacers 
Coach of the Year: Flip Saunders, Timberwolves 
Biggest Waste of a Draft Pick: All the teams that needed point Fuands and slept on Tinsley 
Most Appealing Sixth man of the Year: Quentin Richardson, Clippers 
Least Appealing Sixth Man of the Year: Rodeny Rogers, Suns 
Defensive Player of the Year: Ben Wallace, Pistons 
Worst D of the Year: (tie) L.A. Clippers and Vince Carter 
2 = First Black President :Ray Allen, Bucks 
Rabbi of the Year: Lenny Wilkins , Raptors 
Feel-Good Icon of the Year: Chris Webber 
Worst "C-Webb” style nicknames: K-Mart, Zerb-Dub, P-Stoj, P-Gas 
Sam Perkins Award: fe) Marcus Camby, Knicks and Glenn Robinson, Bucks 
Worst Second Grade Teacher of the Year: Jason Kidd, Nets 
=Cantor of the Year: Sam Cassell, Bucks 
Most Likely to Wear A Calculator Wristwatch- 
and Let You Know About It): Reggie Miller, Pacers 
evin Shields Award: Portland Trailblazers 
Hank Williams Award: Andre Miller, Cavs 
Meta-Signifier of the Year: Tim Duncan, Spurs 
Luxury Sedan of the Year: Shawn Marion, Suns 
Best Murder Mystery Protagonist:(tie) Dikembe Mutumbo, Sixers and Kevin Willis, Hawks 
4@—Prodigal Nephew of the Year: Lamar Odom, Clippers 
Worst Digestive Tract: Jason Caffey, Bucks 
All-Time Worst Croquet Player: Jason Williams, Grizzlies 
Anthony Braxton Award: Vince Carter, Raptors 
Cross-Promotion Most Likely to Lure Back White Fans: Lord of the Rings 
Best Endorsement for Non-Stop Coke Binges: L.A. Clippers 
Tom Sawyer Award: Rip Hamilton, Wizards 
Huck Finn Award: Popeye Jones, Wizards 
5 = All-Drowsy Team: Nick Van Exel, Paul Pierce, Tracy McGrady, Marcus Camby, Robert Horry 


Rockets: After dropping fifteen straight, go on to win thirty five in a row, then close the season out by losing all of their remaining games. 
Spurs: Sign exclusive broadcasting contract with CBS 

Suns: Still have three of the game’s best players, still go nowhere in playoffs. Make plans to draft Sean Penn. 
Supersonics: Gary Payton adopts Andre Miller "just to show that I care." 

Timberwolves: Kevin Garett joins Cirque du Soleil 


Trailblazers: Bonzi Wells ascends to heaven. Rasheed Wallace continues to rule purgatory. Hell calls Dale 
Davis to ask for their eyebrows back. 


Warriors: Had a monster team in the late eighties. 
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WOW, continued from page 1 


believe this is happening" kind of thing. Like smoking a joint on top 
of the Temple of the Lost Worlds in Guatemala after 1984 went 
triple platinum, practically hallucinating with exhaustion after three 
nights of santeria rituals in the rain jungles, and seeing a satellite re- 
enter the atmosphere and rake across the sky in five fiery balls. That 
was a "wow." That was spiritual. 

But this girl was definitely at least a "yow." David Lee Roth 
wanted in on this. 

It was almost a deja vu thing. Vuja de. He felt like he knew her 
somehow, or like she had come here for some special reason. It was 
almost scary. A million Farmer's Daughter jokes fastforwarded 
in his mind, although he could not remember ever actually 
having heard one in his life. The genre simply signified 
"fun" to him, the promise of something exciting and 
hilarious in the end. He could see a gaunt, pitchfork- 
wielding cornhusker chasing a barefoot salesman 
through rows of corn, as his daughter waved 
goodbye from the window of a barn, flannel 
sheets clutched over her ample bosoms. 
David Lee Roth grinned to himself. He 
loved a Farmer's Daughter joke, 
however it went. 

David Lee Roth 
padded over to the corner of 
his dressing room, away 
from most of the 
guests, and put on 
his street clothes. 

A billowy silk shirt 
from Indonesia, lizard 
skin cowboy boots from 
Italy, Ray Ban sunglasses 
pushed back into his leonine 
hair. As he lifted each leg to slip 
into his tight bluejeans his whole 
body tensed up like a frozen crank- 
shaft, and he imagined himself as a bent- 
over old clown like Red Skelton, shuffling 
around with a snotty handkerchief sticking 
out of his pocket. He couldn't wait. He'd have 
rhinestones embroidered on his snot rag. 

When he emerged from the corner, the 
teenage girl was still talking to his manager, her bushy 
blond hair and full lips aglow with youth and nubility. 
Nubility. David Lee Roth wondered if that was a word as he 


After that they got to talking about music and clothes and 
whatever else they could think of to keep the vibration alive. Mostly, 
David Lee Roth just nodded and watched the girl's lips move, eat- 
ing and talking and tightening in a line when it seemed like he might 
be coming on too strong. He was transfixed, like a kid slack-jawed 
before a video game. He noted that her irises were the same explo- 
sive hazel color as his own, very rare, and her eyelashes were as long 
as a spider's legs. His gaze wandered down the spaghetti straps of her 
tank top, which rested on chiseled shoulders, becoming long arms 
with delicate fingers on the ends. She had "it," undoubtedly, that 
thing that resided in the skin and in the posture, and which blos- 
somed under another person's gaze; the thing that the camera loved. 

David Lee Roth had "it" too, and knew how to recognize "it." 

He told her the story about the time he climbed 

K2 just to watch her face change, drawing out the part about 
the oxygen depletion, and falling asleep on the side of the 
mountain in the middle of tying his shoes. When her 
eyes lit up he felt a wave crash in the room, cleans- 
ing all the surfaces so they sparkled like new. 

Not too far into the conversation, David 
Lee Roth sprang his invitation on her: "Hey, 
you want to keep talking somewhere else? 
Cuz I'm heading back to my hotel 
room if you want to come." He did- 

n't mean to pressure her, he just 
liked to move things along 
efficiently. 

"T don't 

know," she said. "My 
mom... I had to 
sneak out even to 
get here." 

This was one 

of David Lee Roth's favorite 
excuses, and he had his count- 
er-maneuver ready. "Come on, 
baby, sneaking out's half the fun. 
That's the whole thrill right there. 
They wouldn't be your parents if they just 
let you go and be yourself. That's the whole 
game, baby." He was always glad to impart this 
wisdom, as it had brought him such great reward. 

It worked, as it usually did, and soon 
enough he and the girl were sneaking out the back door 
without saying goodbye to anyone. As they wound through 
the maze of hallways holding hands he imagined haystacks on 
either side of them, tufted and soft, leading to horse stables 


maneuvered around the room, keeping the energy Marth K ki where the animals made the air warm and sweet, and 
between himself and the girl going. He talked to his where perhaps a stableboy would witness them in the 


drummer for a few minutes, and then to his press agent, glancing 
towards the teenage girl from time to time but always looking away 
just as she raised her eyes. He was nervous like a little kid. 

He looked at her from different angles around the room, 
noting the way her jeans clung to her legs. The way her neck curved 
into her sharp jawline. The way her elbow bent. Only fair, really, con- 
sidering she'd been able to ogle him up on stage all night. And for 
that matter on TV and posters and album sleeves her whole damn 
life. David Lee Roth had earned the right to ogle anyone he want- 
ed. 

At some point the guys from Bad Company finished their 
encore and came wandering in from the stage all sweaty and amped 
up. He watched one of them swoop down on the teenage girl and his 
heart sank for a moment as they started to hit it off. But then he saw 
her cast her gaze around the room and her eyes flicker with his 
promisingly and she returned to her conversation with the member 
of Bad Company with a look of relaxed vacancy. David Lee Roth 
rejoiced. She was waiting for him. Bad fuckin Company. 

Finally David Lee Roth saw his chance, and eased up to the 
girl at the food table. She was stacking some ritz crackers with ched- 
der cheese on her plate, and she spoke to him before he even had a 
chance to cough. 

"That was great, when you did Panama," she said. 

"You liked that?" he said, and she nodded positively. 

David Lee Roth reached towards the gefilte fish on the 
table, which had become part of his rider in the last few years, ever 
since he had begun getting in touch with his roots again. These days, 
his generation was all about that. It wasn't just new, new, new any- 
more, but old, old, old. Everyone was proving how traditional and 
spiritual they could be. Judaism, being like the oldest of the old, was 
hot, and David Lee Roth was in on the ground floor. He could swap 
Jewish grandma stories with the best of them. And had. With 
Barbara Streisand, and Roseanne Barr, and even that neophyte 
Kabbalist Madonna, although she was not Jewish at all. He was a 
bad ass Jew, and Jews were in. 

"Hey, you tasted this yet?" he half-purred, half-barked. It 
was the earthy, approachable tone he often opened with, which led 
people to know he was fully there with them. The teenage girl shook 
her head cautiously and stared at him like she was waiting for a 
punch line, her eyes wide and waiting. David Lee Roth tried to 
remember where he was: Chicago, Dayton, Columbus. He was in 
Columbus, Ohio, a secondary market if not tertiary. Likely this girl 
had never tasted gefilte fish before. He'd have to take this slow. 

"Mmmm," she hummed politely, finising off a piece, "that's 


act. One of the roadies walked by and David Lee Roth said nice job, 


_man, keep up the great work, becauge he always thanked the roadies 


after the show, he explained, it was part of his ethos. He explained to 
the girl how everyone, in his book, was ultimately a participant at the 
same huge party in life, and how 

incredible that was when you stopped 

to think about it. He told her how he 

had partied with surfers and stockbro- 

kers, pygmies and giants, and how he i 

had played music for stadiums full of re 02 | 
teenagers and tiny villages in the 
Amazon rainbasin, and how everyone, 
he was convinced, was connnected to 
each other somehow. He told her that 
he imagined the world sometimes as 


like a mule on coke 
i stretch out into the night 


the sports hero night 


until finally she pulled out an old photograph and handed it to him 
in the dark. It took a second for David Lee Roth's eyes to focus, but 
when they finally did his eyebrows jumped up and his mouth turned 
downwards in mime-like astonishment. 

It was a fading snapshot of himself, sitting in a chair, eye- 
lids at half mast, holding a bottle of Jack Daniels. His legs were 
splayed wide, and on his lap was some young woman wearing a Van 
Halen t-shirt. Her peroxide hair was feathered extravagently, and her 
cut offs were butt short. Her smile looked tense and weird. Nervous. 
The picture must have been taken 17 or 18 years ago, judging from 
the shirt the girl was wearing, with the red flag with the white diag- 
onal stripe. The Diver Down Tour. 

"That's my mom, Julie,” the girl said. "Don't you remember 
her? She always said you guys were like friends.” 

David Lee Roth looked at the photograph again, and 
checked out the outfit he was wearing. Those red and black para- 
chute pants, those blue checkered vans. He remembered the pants, 
and suddenly their texture welled up from nowhere in his memory. 

"She totally talks about you all the time. She says you're like 
the coolest, don't you remember her?" the girl said, which brought 
out something tender in David Lee Roth, and made him want to lie 
to protect her. 

He squinted at the photograph again and pretended to have 
a sudden recognition. "Oh yeah, I remember Julie. God, how could 
I forget? Great gal. We had some wild times." He was groping 
around for some detail to make his false memory seem more con- 
vincing, but it didn't seem to matter. The teenage girl was beaming. 

"God, that's amazing," David Lee Roth enthused, and as he 
gazed into the girl's eyes he envisioned a chain of golden women 
receding into outer space, a beautiful honeychain of cosmic regener- 
ation, girl after girl, haloed in solar light, arriving to present him 
with the gift of themselves. He felt incredible tenderness towards the 
teenager, and towards her mother, and towards womankind in gen- 
eral. Yow, bordering on Wow. 


When David Lee Roth and the teenage girl finally stumbled 
into his hotel room she was wanting him so badly it was almost 
unarousing. She yanked his pants down, which bunched around his 
knees and on the tops of his cowboy boots, and started fumbling at 
his underpants. She dropped to her knees and started kissing his 
thighs. It was almost as if she was play-acting, pretending to be a 
woman, just moving her hands over his body vigorously and ran- 
domly. But David Lee Roth slowed things down. He lifted her up 
and put his hands on her face and kissed her forehead and cheeks. 
He stroked her hair. She continued grasping at his back like she was 
feeling for something in the dark, but eventually her movements 


became a little more fluid, and her energy synchronized with that of 


David Lee Roth, and they made love. 

Afterwards, they lay quietly together awhile, breathing, and 
looking at each other. David Lee Roth smoothed the girl's eyebrows 
with his index finger, then rubbed the 
knobby space behind her ears with his 
thumb until she moaned softly. He 
maneuvered his hand around to the 
back of her neck and kneaded it gently, 
and then her shoulders. Then he encir- 
cled her whole body with his arms and 
clutched her tightly and started rattling 
back and forth. 

"Sorry, I just wanna squash you, 
baby,” he grinned, and she clung to him 
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woods somewhere, full of people Ste. ) 
groping each other in the bushes, and howling in the ballpark pee, leaving the light off as he stood 


drinking til the world spun, and every 
year loving each other dirtier and 
quicker than the year before, and how 
beautiful that was, really. You only go 
around once, after all, and you may as 
well enjoy it. 

He put his arm around her 
like they were old lovers, and smiled 
to himself. He rarely had occasion to 
express how much he loved people 
these days, but he did. A moment 
later the limo received them like a 
softball mitt. 

As the car began to move the girl was self-possessed 
enough to act naturally, letting herself be blown away by the luxury 
of it all: the smell of the leather, the scope of the wet bar, the inlaid 
oak interior. Streetlights zipped over her face, rippled by raindrops 
on the windows. 

She turned towards him and started rummaging through 
her purse. 

"I've got something to show you, David, that I think's 
gonna totally freak you out," she said. Her voice was a pocket of 
ambiguity, very serious and delighted at once. 

"Yeah?" David Lee Roth asked. He couldn't stop smiling, 
nor could she. The wheels of the car squished through a puddle. 

"I wanted to save this but it's too good." The girl kept rum- 
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“Those that give up essential liberty to obtain a little temporary safety deserve neither 
liberty or safety.” Benjamin Franklin 


the running numbers of streets 
i wear the sky like a ring 


over the bowl. He was careful to keep 
his buttocks tightened as the fluid 
dropped from his body, so as to avoid 
ripping a loud fart. He didn't want to 
ruin the moment. When he was fin- 
ished the girl went to the bathroom as 
Tom BLoop well, and he listened to her pee, and 
then to the wobbly sound of the toilet 
paper unscrolling. When the girl got 
back and lay down beside him again he 
noticed a cloud of worry cross her face. 
"Hey, what's up, baby?" 

"T really have to go," she whispered, adding naughtily, "I 
have school tomorrow." David Lee Roth melted. She was a bad 
girl, and he was a bad boy, and two negatives made a positive. 

"Is that OK?" she cooed, almost in a baby voice, like she was 
afraid of hurting him. A silence ensued as they kissed deeply. 

"Sure, sure,” he sighed like his grandfather. "I guess you can 
go. If you really have to." 

She kissed him again and got up to get dressed. First she 
slid her pants on, then leaned over with one hand on the dresser and 
slipped on her pumps. She stood there for a minute, scanning the 
floor for the rest of her clothes, until finally she found her bra and 


put it on facing the opposite wall. She stepped through a beam of 


lamplight from the window and bent over to pick up her shirt, and 
something about the play of light over her skin, liquid on liquid, 
reminded David Lee Roth of a story he had heard once in Temple; 
it was weird, how clearly it came back to him, like he was sitting 
there in person, five years old again between his mother and father. 
The Rabbi's voice purred in the distant chambers of his memory: 

"Long before the sun cast a shadow," it said, "a flame 
emerged from an unseen point. And from the center of that flame 
sparks of light sprang forth." 

David Lee Roth lay back in bed and closed his eyes. He 


could feel the wooden seat beneath him pressing against the backs of 


his knees, and the smell of the candles burning. He could see the 
golden shell of the dome above. Every person in the room looked 
clear and colorful, Mrs. Firschein with her peppermint blouse and 


Mr. Klein with his milky glasses. He could hear the sticky smack of 


his mother's lipstick. A few rows back was Eddie and Valerie and 
Halston, the designer. To his right was Julie, the girl's mother, and a 
tribe of Peruvian bushmen in their traditional, grass and bone garb. 
Everyone he had ever known was there, and all of them were listen- 
ing intently to the words of the Rabbi. For once David Lee Roth 
didn't feel like he had to rise up and be different from everyone else; 
he didn't feel like he was going somewhere that would be better and 
brighter than where he was. 


"The sparks from the flame were hidden in shells," the 
voice said, "and they set sail like a fleet of ships, each one carrying its 
The mellow 
voice flowed over him and David Lee Roth felt a warm, patient glow 
creeping through his body. He clasped his fingers behind his head 
and turned his face to the ceiling. He could hear the girl moving 


tiny cargo of light through the waves of emptiness.” 


around the room, and the room inside of him breathing peacefully as one. 


Silk City 


"But then the fragile vessels broke open,” the voice said, regret- 
fully. 

David Lee Roth opened his eyes just as the girl stopped in the 
pool of lamplight, and a blotchy shape of some sort appeared at the base 
of her spine. A brownish thing just above her belt. 

"The sparks were scattered like seeds,” the voice said, "like stars, 
spreading to the furthest corners of the universe." The voice was sad now, 
and it seemed to be getting farther and farther away. The crowd in David 
Lee Roth's mind was beginning to darken and fade as well. 

He squinted at the girl for awhile, as the softness of the 
moment continued to pulse around him; his feeling of completeness 
swam and slowed, and then rapidly it began to ebb. She was standing just 
a few feet away from him, at the base of his bed, searching for the neck- 
line of her sweatshirt. She kneaded the fabric in her hands, and the bones 
in her back moved up and down like the levers of a machine. Slowly the 
mark on her skin resolved into the shape of a diamond. 

David Lee Roth stared at it blankly for awhile, counting the 
sides over and over again. 1-2-3-4. 1-2-3-4. Then he closed his eyes and 
pressed his head into the pillow, cold pinpricks speckling over his skin. 
He shook his head, "no." The Temple inside of him was entirely gone 
now, as quickly as it had come, and the people had all disappeared from 
view. He searched the darkness for a face, or a color, but there was noth- 
ing to be found. He heard the girl breathing nearby, and the velcro rip of 
her backpack. He closed his eyes tighter and searched through the shad- 
ows. The darkness was empty, and placid, and for a moment everything 
seemed frozen in place; even the dim throbbing of his heart was gone. 

And then, deep in David Lee Roth's mind, a complicated 
sound emerged from the black void. It was something like a choir of 
Gregorian monks chanting their ominous harmonies, or some cosmic 
digeridoo. From every direction at once, it rumbled through his brain, a 
deep, continuous, masculine sound, neither evil nor good, though if one 
had to choose, evil. It moved like a heaving wave beaded with froth, 
strong in the center and quivering at the edges. He opened his eyes again 
and his daughter blew him a kiss. 


"T had a really great time tonight,” she said and from very far 
away David Lee Roth heard his own voice reply, "Hey, no problemo.” 
The sound in his head was rolling through him now and his skin was dis- 
integrating inward with the pressure. His body had become a single, 
unbroken vowel sound: O-W-O-W-O-W-O-W-0-W, rolling and 
snaking in a long stream to nowhere. Wow in the most terrible way, 


W-O-W-O-W-O-W-O-W-O. 
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their part and this one too will look back to his work, adjust or begin 
accordingly. It's as though they're constantly playing; even away from 
their instruments there's the unconscious tapping on plates, railing, 
countertop, that inspires the same in an adjacent member. They often 
seem to speak only in hums, scat and onomatopoeia, composing new 
ideas or reminding one another of long-dead songs from the group's 
extensive history. 

By the entrance ramp (handicap accessible! how many other 
bands can say that of their HQ?!) are two large boxes full of 75 wom- 
ens’ army jackets gotten God-knows-where, all size four, and "Why 
don't we stencil NNB across the back of them all?” "How about giv- 
ing them away free with the first 75 CDs?” Clearly this is a band of 
ideas. 

Instruments drop out, are traded or picked up from the 
shelves, parts change at will, often the entire team rotates positions. 
Jamey and Dale are at their keys, back to side, conspiring it seems, 
looking over when they like what the other one's doing, nodding and 
grinning, then picking a complimentary key. Jimmy and Chris Drum 
are two more conspirators. Jimmy leaves Chris P. free to fuck around, 
holding down the clip-clop or tick-tock march of it all while Chris 
does his hurky-jerky spastic chin-strutting head-shaking, sticks-strik- 
ing-like-liquid-against-every-surface-at-once sort of thing. 
"Everyone in this band is a great drummer," Chris says, "they all con- 
tribute to the rhythm and can time everything to the T. The Jim was 
just hanging out at the practices but his timing is so right on he 
became a part of the group.” Ina sense The Jim, a rhythm guitarist 
in any other band, has one of the most important jobs. During the 
more creative-end sessions a whole song can come out of a new sound 
Jimmy lures out of some alien tzatzka/contraption from the toy chest, 
like a kid playing with sticks and rocks and cans, or mad scientist try- 
ing out each surface, angle of strike, combinations like hitting some 
anemone-looking net strung with lacquered seashells against a tom, 
or lying xylophone mallets atop the go-go bells and smacking them 
with bean-filled eggs. He'll do the oddest things, tapping the drum 
sticks end to end, even hitting the big orange toolbox that all these 
gizmos are stored in. In one (hit) song, "Banji," his job is to tap the 
metal rim of Chris's bass drum with two more sticks; on another he's 
hitting his own bass drum with a tambourine. Powell also has his turn 
at the toolbox during practice, putting a tambourine on top of the 
high hat, leaning down to pick up another maraca for his left hand 
while his right hand and feet keep his beat going. 

So the point is, get the best of the improvised parts to show 
the people. This reporter was lucky enough to have witnessed at least 
one of these breakthrough moments, a point at which, while several 
instruments were shining at peak velocity, one or more suddenly 
found a way to push it just one step further, twiddle the eardrum’s 
hairs /the musical pleasure pathways just that one extra x to the x to 
the x, in a way that would seem impossible to recreate after the fact, 
and that is unfortunately often the case. 

Fresh from the womb, an infant starts the slow process of 
learning which parts of the world are its own, which it can move at 
will, namely its arms, hands legs mouth and toes, and what they're all 
capable of, how far they reach, how hard they can grasp, what direc- 
tions they bend. This band while playing is like an infant in that it - 
the collective ‘it'- has learned that it has six limbs, each with their own 
capabilities} uses and’ strengths, and sees, no distinction between its 
parts, sees only the whole. 

An example is in order. On Tuesday the 23rd of October, 
2001, a practice was held at the usual space, namely Dale's place, and 
the main focus was this: They had somehow lost the original rhyth- 
mic groove of a song called "I Know", had looked everywhere for it 
and come up empty, played it again and again with no success. Finally 
Dale proposed a telling hypothesis, The original "I Know" had a 
rhythm of "digga-dugga digga-dugga dunh", but it was a 
Frankenstein beat with pieces stolen from six graves, one person was 
playing the 'dig's and part of the 'dunh’, another playing half the ‘ga's 
and one of the ‘dug's, and so on, each separate beat combining to 
form this monster of a groove, but when they tried repeating it later, 
all they remembered was the 'digga-dugga digga-dugga dunh' in its 
corporeal entirety, this sound they had made together, so they each 
played this over each other and turned it into a plodding behemoth 
riff, instead of the feather-light prancing shuffle it was before, when 
you were only hearing one or two instruments in any given frame of 
the aural animation. 

Beautiful! They are an aural hexahedron, a tumbling six- 
sided die! A Vishnu with each arm holding fiddle or flute. They know 
of nothing but the whole, the Voltron the Captain Planet the Borg 
the Hive, they are six with one voice, they are instruments controlled 

by one mind, they are Le Organisme De Musique! (Everything 
sounds more impressive in a foreign tongue.) When you've learned 
to drive a car there are no longer separate instructions to remember, 
telling the gas foot to accelerate, the clutch foot or brake foot to ease 
off, the hand to steer or shift, there is only one sequence and program 
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to be culled from the cerebellum, one meta-command: "Drive!” I 
asked what separate styles or flavors they felt each member brought 
to the sound, whether one was more jazz, one more hard rock or folk: 
"You've watched us play, seen us practice. You would be able to tell 
better than we would.” Beautiful. 
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The sight of this band's gear alone is enough to make you 
cry with relief, relief in the vein of the "Orange you glad I didn't say 
‘banana'?" knock-knock joke, relief of the kind you feel when you've 
been pounding your head against a wall of identical amps, Fenders, 
fuzz pedals and Zildjian high hats, and suddenly the wall disappears 
into a rich assortment of percussive oddities, slide whistles, whirligigs, 
sitars, sleighbells, woodblocks and noisemakers the likes of which the 
white man has never thought to touch, much less the feedback-spew- 
ing cliché-riffing hobby-rockers you're used to putting up with. And 
what's that the singer's got strapped to his chest? A banjo? And 
instead of two guitarists lead and rhythm, there's one pianist and one 
keyboardist, and...wait a second...what the... is that... a bicycle wheel 
on a tripod? 

A clickety-clack unassumingly quirks up and off the stage, 
snaking its way through the crowd like.a syncopated, stacatto conga 
line formed of bicycle wheel, high-speed xylophonic mallet-work, 
bass drum rim-tap and various other gadget thwaps swirling with an 
inconspicuous synchronicity. Then all of a sudden WHAM! - at once 
they hit you right in the solar plexus with a driving, jubilant ruckus of 
six seemingly different rhythms congressing to form a single alien 
locomotion, all of them shouting, grunting and speaking in tongues 
at turn, or chiming in one and all to add a seventh melody to the mix, 
and all the while their lead singer is taking turns strumming his 
Spanish fenada and jumping around the stage swinging his arms and 
threatening the crowd with a fang-baring monkey mask on, while the 
drummer goes wild behind him like an stick-wielding octopus hitting 
every surface of his kit with a liquid ferocity as his entire body seems 
to give in to a terrifying fit of epileptic spasms, and yet somehow with 
all this going on they hold it together, no moment is so chaotic that 
you aren't absolutely forced to dance by sheer rhythmic hypnosis. 

The beats morph, turn in on and against each other, and 
suddenly you're sung at from all directions, six mouths some mic'd 
most not: Where do I look? Who's in charge here? Jamey lunges up 
from the piano and swings his arms around like a Broadway gorilla, 
their chorus grows louder and in one song it's a high-pitched falset- 
to, a Lollipop Guild creepy chorus of "Bup-bup!" or "Woo-ooh", the 
next song they're bellowing "whoa-HO! here we GO!" like sea-shan- 
tying sailors, Oompa Loompas or a chain gang of six Vader-voiced 
dwarves. 

So everybody doubles on vocals, and the bassist doubles on 
woodblock, and the banjoist doubles on lead vocals, and the key- 
boardist doubles on bicycle wheel, and the pianist doubles on tin 
flute, and the percussionists double on pretty much whatever they can 
get their hands on. 

If you're lucky enough to have attended one of their live per- 
formances you know they're an experience unlike any other, not 
because of the masks, characters and costumes, mexican banditos, 
space suits, cheerleaders or bagpipers, but because of the music itself; 
the driving, engaging, at turns tribal, funky, melodic and haunting 
music that grabs your ears and legs and doesn't let go til the last hur- 
rah, 


JIM COMEY 


It's amazing just how well their record captures the spirit 
and sound of these live revivals, these pow-wows with a band of bud- 
dhist backwoods gypsies. For instance the way that once they start, 
they never stop, don't let you go for a second. Not between songs, not 
to tune an instrument, not to adjust an amp or ask the sound guy to 
turn up the vocals, never. 

While it’s true the group includes four members of former 
Philly heavyweights Bent Leg Fatima, only the drummer is playing 
the same instrument he was in BLF, and even his reign has expand- 
ed thanks to the addition of a second percussionist, leaving him free 
to indulge his every frenzied whim. Since the '98 release of Fatima's 
only album, they've switched lead singers, gotten rid of both guitars, 
added several sets of keys, a saxophone (on the record) and a gazillion 
new sonic toys, and if I may be so presumptive, changed their style 
and spirit immeasurably. So the additions of two Reggiani brothers 
on percussion and bass are hardly the only differences between the 
two bands, and to suffix them with "Formerly" or "Members Of..." 
would be akin to tagging a Led Zeppelin arena tour with "Members 
of the Yardbirds” and no, that was NOT a comparison. 
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A strange little pin is being passed around this city, and per- 
haps in the burg of Chicago as well. It bears the visage of an odd lit- 
tle artificial man. His toothy smile and teardrop eyes are what strike 
you at first glance, with their rather Bob's Big Boy-ish Americana 
flair. Behind him, around the edge of this pin, one can just barely dis- 
cern the stars and stripes of a painted American flag, and quite 
brazenly wrapped around the left bottom quarter of his face like an 
ear-to-chin grin the words "VOTE FOR DON" are rendered in the 
most delectable Cooper Black typeface. 

This mysterious trinket would've been quite a hard nut to 
crack had it not been handed to me by the men who made them. It 
might have been passed off as a new incarnation of dadaism or anti- 
governmental spoofery. Printed on its outer rim, though, in the most 
miniscule of fonts, are the words "NEED NEW BODY ROCK 
YOUR BODY" which I guess is their idea of an explanation. 

"The guy at Spaceboy asked us for a pin and we gave him 
that one. He was like, 'I can't wear this! Who the hell is Don?’ Yeah, 
you wouldn't believe some of the stupid shit we get people to wear. 
But it's like a club, you know? A secret society. They wear it with a 
glint in their eye, as if to say 'I understand that there is nothing to 
understand’." 

But who is Don? And what's with those kooky-ass masks 
they wear on stage? To answer these pressing questions you must first 
understand that Need New Body is not just a ‘band’; that they are in 
fact a portal to another world, an alternate dimenstion where inani- 
mate objects have lives of their own. 

In most every religion there is one word that carries many 
meanings --Tao, Buddha, grace-- and if Need New Body is a religion, 
their word is ‘Don’, and their holy trinity Strobe Don, Game Don, 
and Don the mayor of the underworld. "He's the godfather! The 
boss! The overlord of the underworld!” A mask, a man, a character; 
a symbol with many definitions; the unreachable axis of their asymp- 
totic curve. ' 
Keyboardist/modulator Dale Jimenez: "He lives in our 
world, and we alone choose when people can see him. Strobe Don is 
an opportunity to see what Don is doing at a specific moment. The 
light flashes and he might be eating cereal, or brushing his teeth, or 
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laughing at someone's joke. Most of the time he's dancing. 

"I bought the Don mask for Jamey one Christmas, then 
ended up keeping it for myself. The masks, well, I'm trying to fulfill 
this weird sort of... I feel certain things have life, like in my apartment 
there's that skateboard with a toupee on it, a table with wraparound 
shades perched on its nose, and masks, I mean, they're objects with 
FACES! the inanimate animated! And Don runs the show.” 
Hearing this, one can't help but wonder. Did Dale have to break up 
fights between his stuffed animals when he was younger? Almost 
every piece of furniture in his apartment (also the practice space) has 
been anthropomorphisized in some way, and there on the shades- 
wearing kitchen table is a foot-high Skeleton Assembly Kit, complete 
with a set of muscles and organs that are lying about like wads of red 
chewing gum. 

The Don character took its name from a flesh-and-blood 
friend of theirs, Double-D or D Don Don, who looks nothing like 
Don the Mayor's plastic face. As a result, the character, the friend, the 
mask and even Jeff, who wears it, are now indelibly linked in the 
group’s consciousness, effectively dragging their musical mythos out 
into the light of the physical world, and bringing the entire band just 
a few steps closer to clinical schizophrenia. 
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And then there's the name. Three words defining six beings. 
Team NNB! Do they each have half a word? we're left to wonder. 
The media has had a field day with it ("Need New Body well 
equipped with soul" -Inquirer, "Body Count", "Embodiment" & 
"While the remains of Bent Leg Fatima may not have needed a new 
body, they have certainly done wonders with their current host." -City 
Paper), but what of its origins? Was it simply plucked out of the buy- 
ers’ section of the classifieds? 

Its story begins in Bradbury's seventeenth year, when he 
went down to New Orleans with Valerie, his girl at the time. "We 
were staying in this house that was completely mosaic-ed inside and 
out, visiting Anthony Jones, who's now a pool shark in Baton Rouge, 
can't be beat when he's coked up. One day we were hanging out in 
Jackson Park in the Quarter, and I came back from brecky with pow- 
dered sugar all over my face to find Val lying in the park with this 
older French dude next to her. "We're just talking,’ she says. Well, 
after I get over my jealousy trip about two days later, this same guy, 
Simon [si mone’], invites us to dinner. He's about 45, came to the 
States from France in '88, lives with two women who own a bed store 
and spends his days painting on pieces of scrap wood and selling them 
in the park. We end up staying with him the rest of our time there, 
and when I went back down in '91 he and I did some work together, 
and he gave me that painting.” Aha! There it is! The painting! 

You can find it in the booklet art for the first album, or on 
the wall above their practice area; a star-studded square canvas por- 
traying a heart with dripping valves reaching out of it, a cross hover- 
ing above it and the words (now brace yourself) "NEED NEW 
BODY" beneath it, words presumed creditable to the disembodied 
heart itself. A visual pun (courtesy of Simon), you could say, but one 
that hung above the group's many jam sessions in the days leading up 
to and following Bent Leg's breakup, days when the band would play 
a show every two weeks or so under a different name, starting with 
Obey Your Brain, Red Fomunda, New Wave Hippies, King Cranium, 
MILF... as the painting's words slowly seeped into their subconscious, 
not to mention their inside jokes, leading to the eventual and 
inevitable taking of the name. "Next in line for band names, of 
course," Dale says, grinning at Powell, who immediately starts crack- 
ing up, "is "Tragic Magic’." 

Everyone seems to take this name in their own way. Pow- 
Pow, jogging on the beach in his official Need New Body home- 
silkscreened T, the band's name emblazoned in soft-edged Smurt- 
type across his chest, ran into some thick-necked body-builders--the 
type that fifty years ago kicked sand on Charles Atlas’ soon-to-be 
customers--who assumed this little logo meant that our man Powell 
was out of shape, that this admission of fault in his current carné was 
a new slogan for society's weight-watching denomination, a replace- 
ment for ‘Just Do It’ as the mantra of the Richard Simmons caste. 
Imagine now the free advertising these boys would have thrust upon 
them if this eleven-letter brand were suddenly burned into the pub- 
lic's retina by cathode-ray tube saturation and Foot Locker t-shirt 
mass production, stamped like a proclamation from up on high across 
the glass staticky screen of every poly-channeled babysitter and over- 
priced mall-bought swatch of cotton. NEED! do you have any in 
white? NEW! will that be cash or credit? BODY! in only three easy 
payments of your corporeal entity, in its entirety. 

On yet another occasion, while returning from tour they 
stopped in Virginia for some Indian fare, and during their meal a fel- 
low diner, a somewhat corpulent hippie matron who looked none too 
healthy but nonetheless happy, asked, "So you're in a band are you? 
Well what's the name?” 

"Need New Body," came the predictable answer. 

"Yeah, I hear that..." she trailed off, sighing wistfully, and 
whereas before she had been bouyant and cheerful, upon hearing 
these words a pall of grave solemnity seemed to cast itself over her like 
a death mask and her eyes turned inward, as though the thought of 
going back to the womb and starting afresh with a new zygote, a new 
set of genes, a new corpus/manifestation had either never occurred to 
her or had occurred to her so often in latenight, by-the-bed, now-I- 
lay-me-down-to-sleep prayers to her Creator that actually bringing it 
up out in the open air was nearly too much to bear tearlessly. 

So appropriate! Starting fresh! Back to the beginning! 
Where did we start off on this species’ adventure in musical cerebra- 
tion, musing musically in sound over time? When did the right brain 
start setting aside synapses for a language of emotions? Pounding on 
stretched skin with dried bones, rock against rock, catgut stretched 
across an opening/a hollow in the wood, pressing pursed lips to the 
tip of a ram's horn, hitting whatever was handy. Only much later were 
there fugues and cantatas, dulcimers and metronomes, minstrels and 
orchestras. Only so much later were there pickups and picks, amps 
and fuzz pedals, fanzines, labels and local scenes. 


NEED NEW BODY concludes on page 9. 
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Dirty Boxes by Jacob Weinstein is available at Fat Jack’s Comic Crypt, dotdash, Spaceboy Records, Space 1026, The Book Trader & Big Jar Books. 
It can also be ordered online from dirtyboxes@hotmail.com or http://www.indyworld.com. $6.95 
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NEED NEW BODY, continued from page 7 


; There has been music as long as there’s been human feel- 
ings to express, and all the rest of the recent rubbish and bag- 
‘Bage—scenes and styles, reviewers and record execs—can be writ- 
ten off as aberrations, a distraction from the discipline’s noblest 
aims, i.e. the expression of non-linguistic thought, venturing on 
into mental realms unchartable by our limited lexicons and the 
Passing on of our cultural consciousness’ every hope, doubt, dis- 
covery and nuance. All this the musician does without premedi- 
tation, almost subconsciously, certainly non-verbally. their ques- 
tion could be “Is what I’m saying worthwhile?” For most so-called 
musicians whose sound over time is frequency-modulated across 
the country and around the radio dial, a resounding “No!” would 
be a safe answer. 

But these fellas, well, they seem to have traversed the 
branches back a ways, retraced the steps of progress to a fork in the 
road not deliberated on for many an age, in much more primal 
days when the cube of creative musicianship wasn't so clearly 
defined or confined to our country’s cultural borders, and from 
that early fork run wild, creating a form that reminds one of lulla- 
bies, cartoon and video game soundtracks, hoedowns, pow wows 
and something not quite discernible rooted deep in the reptilian 
brain, a memory of the future, it seems, or of a past life. One need 
only look at their songwriting techniques to see why. 

The element of spontanaiety is always prime in their 
minds. Hours of freeform fucking around and compositional com- 
plicity is faithfully recorded by the minidisc or DAT recorder » 
mounted on Dale's harpsichord 300b. The best of this is played 
back and practiced, parts combined until you have a composition- 
al jigsaw made of improvised pieces. A conscious effort is made 
not to plan what is going to happen, and from what Dale says, 
"You have to actually trick these guys into playing a song you 
wrote. [*laughter*] No, really. During practice you just start play- 
ing part of your song, wait for someone to notice, and when they 
play along with it, you make suggestions, like ‘yeah, but what if you 
tried this...'." 

Perhaps this scorn for premeditation is a backlash against 
the more structured days that two-thirds of the group experienced 
as Bent Leg Fatima, which they say was a time of big ideas and 
"grandiose experiments that we couldn't quite pull off yet. We 
were trying to play better than we were.” 

"It was like an African safari gone wrong," says Jamey. 
"We were so lost.” 

"I thought these guys were nuts when I met them,” says 
Chris Regg of those times, before he'd played with any of them 
but Powell. "I was making an album straight from live tape, and 

meanwhile they were taking their album apart on a PC track by 
track, instrument by instrument and putting it back together 
again.” Those days of productional overkill, my friends, have gone 
the way of the butter churn. 

Their method of time signature seems to set them even 
further apart from the hobby-rockin' herd. "A lot of bands base 
their entire existence on time, on counting: Math Rock," says 
Reggi, but instead of G clefs, staffs and quarter note flags, or even 
a prefatory "one, two, one two three four!" you may hear, with your 
hypersensitive ears, one of these rhythm kings muttering some- 
thing.like "Neyer ate a walnut on,a brain", an under-the-breath 
chorus of "Pen pen pen,” a Jimmy Durante "Ah cha cha,” or 
Jamey’s variation "Pen pen pen, where's my pen, my peh-en" as a 
song starts. These absurd little phrases, not meant to be heard by 
the audience, are hand-picked for the rhythm with which they are 
pronounced. For instance the aforementioned "digga-dugga 
digga-dugga dunh" from "I Know” gets translated into "Never 
touched a booby on the train," "Never ate a walnut on a brain,” 
"Never been to Sweden or to Spain," etc, each man using his own 
mnemonic device to keep the beat synchronous, meanwhile hold- 
ing the ha-cha-cha firmly in the realm of the organic; straight 
from the larynx. Listening to some of the six-part snake-biting- 
its-tail triple-time hustle-bustles, one is left in awe of any man 
who could compose a sentence to match these dot-riddled meas- 
ures. 

And what of their plans for the future? Five letters: NNBTV. Don 
interviewing Don, Don playing guitar on Don's talk show, along 
with the rest of the roster of underworlders,; Monkey Dancer, 
Hobo, 20, guest appearances by Darren, Buffalo Stance, SOLA, 
The Lapse and the rest of the extended family. Drummer Chris 
Powell: “NNBTV is when we take over, when we get Channel 
Four and all the other brothers lose out.” Several NNB movies 
are already in the works or produced; a fast-paced face-bending 
video put to the song “Buffalo Stance” and a trailer for the upcom- 
ing Need New Body original feature film “Crak”, which defies all 
explanation and bears only a passing resemblance to The Church 
Of The Subgenius’ recruitment videos crossed with The Beastie 
Boys’ “Sabotage”. Says pianist/modulator Jamey Robinson, a.k.a. 
Sammy Robertson: “We're just waiting on some animation for that 
one, and then from there, who knows?! Cannes, The Oscars, the 
sky's the limit! It’s so action-packed... it really puts those James 
Bond flicks to shame...” All this plus a new album coming out in 
the neighborhood of spring, and as your investment manager I'd 
say the NNB stock symbol was the one to watch this year, the 
pacer of your portfolio. 

Powell: “Now when I say, ’take over,’ I don’t mean in the N’Sync 
World Tour sense. More in that years from now, kids’ll look back 
on our records and say ‘Wow, those brothers were really onto 
something’.” 

Jamey: “I just want things to stay the way they are now. It’s perfect 
how it is, really. If it was just a little easier to go out on tour and 
pay the bills, I can’t think of anything else I'd want to be doing.” 
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Perched high atop their apartment building with Chris P 
and Dale, sitting in lawn chairs among the chimney-tops and 
antennae, we look out over the city's sprawl, southeast past 30th 
St. Station's field of ties & power lines and over the Schuylkill to 
the main visual event, our skyline. Looking off to the right, Chris 
notes, "It's a good thing folks driving west on the highway can't 
see the AT&T building. It really ruins the view. Here, look...” He 
holds a hand up to cover the building and its wraparound digital dis- 
play of moving text, and encourages us to try. Off on its own there, 
the building looked like a talkative bore who wasn't invited to the 
skyscraper soireé. With it tucked safely behind our palms, the tall 
crowd regains its more logical center of balance. ;' 

Imagine these boys’ arrogance! Rebuilding the skyline as 
though it were a dressmaker's window display! ‘Hmm, well I don't 
know. Let's try it over there...’ Who in the hell do they think they 

2 
ap Why don't you see? They're Philadelphia's future tycoons, 
and history's ceaseless fountain pen. They will rebuild this edifice 
from the basement up according to their tastes, and you »..ii Wem. 
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CANADA-U.S. ALLIANCE PROMOTES ZINES 
& BOOK ARTS ACROSS THE CONTINENT 
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a more than about books, it's about community,” says 
Courtney Dailey, one of the co-founders of projet 
MOBILIVRE/BOOKMOBILE project, a traveling collection of 
handmade artist books and zines packed into a modified 
Airstream trailer. With offices in Philadelphia (at Space 1026 on 
Arch Street) and Montreal, the bi-national exhibit took shape 
early last year, held an open call for submissions, and will travel 
much of the United States and Canada this year, bringing book 
arts to areas isolated from most independent publishing. 

But why a bookmobile? 

“The problem we're trying to solve,” Dailey says, “is the underex- 
posure of independent media.” Inspired by the success of book- 
mobiles, which have long been used to bring books to outlying 
communities lacking their own stable libraries, the group acquired 
a vintage Airstream trailer last May to take on the road. 
“Bookmobiles are the best way we could find to bring people into 
direct contact with the materials, and by taking the show into 
harder-to-reach areas, we can broaden the audience for this kind 
of art,” says Dailey. Like many of the books it carries, the trailer 
was transformed entirely by hand. Its interior, reconstructed by 
New York-based design collective Freecell, is a lesson in the econ- 
omy of space, with 300 books and zines of all sizes lining the walls 
and cushions and sitting areas in the center aisle. Skylights and 
side windows keep it from feeling cramped. 

A central hope is that the Bookmobile will encourage more peo- 
ple to become bookmakers themselves. The collective’s staff holds 
workshops and lectures at every tour stop, often in conjunction 
with local talks and events about the history and technique of 
zines and book arts. Says Dailey, “We want to empower people 
with the means to create the type of work that is in the show. 
Through the workshops and lectures, we try to be both a touring 
gallery and a way to facilitate more independent media being pro- 
duced, so helping to perpetuate the medium of book arts and the 
Bookmobile itself. Ideally, the people who learn how to do this 
stuff at the workshops will be the people who submit work to the 
next Bookmobile tour.” Adds Lisbeth Pelsue, another project 
member, "We're not as concerned with the topic of the book but 
rather in the idea of people making things. This is very interac- 
tive.” 

By nature of traveling, touring, and attempting to spread 
information about book arts, the Bookmobile functions on draw- 
ing local networks of independent publishers, activists, and artists 
together into a wider, continental network. What's more, the 
Bookmobile, as it travels from place to place, manages to create a 
physical space for what is otherwise a community of correspon- 
dence. It's no surprise then that the show places a great deal of 
importance on the objects themselves, encouraging visitors to 
actually pick up and leaf through each work—these books are 
meant to be handled, read, enjoyed. “Zines are based on exchange 
and feedback,” adds Molly Kalkstein, whose book “How the Blood 
Moves” is among the pieces in the show. “The objects themselves 
are made to be shared, they're not self-contained, insular things.” 
The continental tour started earlier this past year, but was unex- 


DECADE OF FRIDAYS 


2 BY CHRISTINE SMALLWOOD # 

; irst Friday celebrated its tenth anniversary last year, and it is 
hard to underestimate the role it has had in the revitalization 
of Old City, which went from being a bit of a wasteland to 

having the most diverse collection of upscale, faux-international 
eateries this side of Epcot Center. First Friday began when a num- 
ber of commercial and non-profit galleries in the neighborhood— 
among them Richard Rosenfeld’s gallery (in Old City since the 
Seventies) and Clay Studio—decided to coordinate their hours on 
the first Friday night of every month. Old City’s gallery scene had 
Just begun to blossom, and the hope was that a collective event 


_ would increase the neighborhood's city-wide exposure. By anyone's 


reckoning, it has been a tremendous success and now draws as many 
as 10,000 people to Old City each month. 

Nowadays, Old City is a swank strip of galleries, restau- 
rants and nightspots, but a decade ago it was regarded as an amiable 
but lackluster little neighborhood sandwiched between the 
Delaware and Independence Hall. There were few businesses, hard- 
ly any apartment buildings, and only a smattering of cultural spaces. 
Its development potential was largely overshadowed by the neigh- 
boring waterfront, convention center, and historic district. “It was a 
fairly desolate place,” says Kevin Mollavey of the Old City Arts 
Association, the umbrella organization for local galleries. Cheap 
rent and plenty of space had attracted some artists and gallery own- 
ers during the Seventies and Eighties, but most remained nested 


around Rittenhouse Square. There was money there, and buyers and 


gallery-goers already in orbit. In 1990, the Inquirer remarked that 
Old City “seemed like a neighborhood that should be full of art gal- 
leries,” but conventional wisdom maintained otherwise: the area 
simply lacked the upscale shops and restaurants needed to support 
large numbers of galleries and their patrons. Despite precedent in 
places like SoHo, it hardly occurred to anyone that the equation 
could be reversed, that a critical mass of galleries could generate the 
business for restaurants, shops, and bars. 

Indeed, its founders could never have predicted how pop- 
ular First Friday would become, nor could they have imagined how 
much it would change the landscape around them. By turning 
gallery-hopping into a fun, accessible, established event, it not only 
increased exposure for local galleries but stimulated in many 
Philadelphians an enthusiasm for art. By drawing people and busi- 
nesses to Old City, it helped revive a diminished and long-neglect- 
ed part of town. Where there were once only a half-dozen galleries, 
there are now 51. Where there were once only a handful of restau- 
rants and bars, there are now four or five dozen. What’s more, 
according to an Inquirer article last April, the population in Old 
City during the Nineties ballooned from 225 people to a staggering 
2,650. It’s no surprise that the Old City Arts Association attributes 
much of this revitalization to First Friday. But while no one event 
can bring about a decade’s worth of neighborhood-wide economic 
, it does seem clear that 


Inside the Bookmobile project’s Airstream trailer. 


the Bookmobile functions on drawing local networks of inde- 
pendent publishers, activists, and artists together into a wider, con- 
tinental network. What's more, the Bookmobile, as it travels from 
place to place, manages to create a physical space for what is oth- 
erwise a community of correspondence. It’s no surprise then that 
the show places a great deal of importance on the objects them- 
selves, encouraging visitors to actually pick up and leaf through 
each work—these books are meant to be handled, read, enjoyed. 
“Zines are based on exchange and feedback,” adds Molly 
Kalkstein, whose book “How the Blood Moves” is among the 
pieces in the show. “The objects themselves are made to be shared, 
they’re not self-contained, insular things.” 

The continental tour started earlier this past year, but was unex- 
pectedly cut short. The Bookmobile wound its way though much 
of the Northeastern and Midwestern U.S., and much of Canada. 
Unfortunately, the van hauling the Airstream (affectionately 
known as “Molly”) was unable to make it over the Rockies, forc- 
ing the Bookmobile to reschedule its West Coast dates for this 
spring. 

Reception to the tour was mixed: some visitors proved less than 
receptive, and in some places it was difficult to arrange a local 
organizer. Surprisingly, in New York, with its wealth of independ- 
ent media projects and bookstores, it proved extremely hard to find 
a host for the tour. But the really rewarding stops—those with 
good advertising and turnout—were often just the result of a sim- 
ple email exchange. "We've relied so much on the people in these 
places to get the word out before we arrived. With our schedule, 
we'd be in and out of town before anyone even knew we were 
there," said Ginger Brooks Takahashi, another Bookmobile collec- 
tive member. 

This year, Project Mobilivre/Bookmobile Project intends on tak- 
ing two separate tours, one through the West in March, and 
another tour through the Northeast later on in the year. In 
between, the Bookmobile has been invited to exhibit its works at 
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crowds to return to Old City. 

The crowds, frankly, are sometimes a bit much, but thanks 
to First Friday, the galleries get more traffic, and though serious 
investors mostly come in during the week, when the rooms are 
empty and quiet, the pool of prospective art buyers has undoubted- 
ly increased. The commercial viability of the Old City galleries has 
helped establish the Philadelphia art scene as both relatively 
respectable, and relatively profitable. There remains something 
small and satisfying about art in Philadelphia and though we are 
still not on equal footing with New York or even D.C., First Friday 
has, at the very least, helped put us in contention. But it is when this 
commercial imperative tips over into commercialism that we get 
ourselves into trouble. Certain shops and showrooms,, mixed in 
among the galleries, peddle product under the veneer of fine art. 
Their entranceways are also open on the first Friday night of each 
month, but something important seems to have been left at the 
door. 

Take the otto design group (odg), at 222 Vine Street, 

where commercial design markets itself as art. The firm, which spe- 
cializes in designing retail, home, and office space, has established a 
“gallery” in the front space of their six-month old office. In 
December, this space ran a continuous projection of the work of odg 
employees, a seemingly random assortment of one-snap examples 
with no information more meaningful than neat graphic fade-outs. 
This unmediated montage shares room with a sign explaining odg’s 
bridging of “commerce” and “art,” and how their manipulation of 
this porous line places them directly at art's cutting edge. 
Maybe that line has grown a little too porous. Galleries and stores 
both have their obvious commercial aspects, and lately, some Old 
City retailers have taken to importing a gallery atmosphere to 
siphon off some of First Friday's foot traftic. The presence of art 
galleries, unlike retailers, typically lends a neighborhood prestige 
and draws crowds, and Old City proves that commercial stores ben- 
efit greatly from a certain prestige by proximity. Operations like odg 
gain further advantage by cultivating a sort of indistinguishable 
likeness with the galleries around them. This is a devilishly good 
business strategy but we have to suspect that the actual art galleries 
are diminished by an abundance of stores gift-wrapped to resemble 
galleries. Faux-gallery retailers take in customers and dollars on 
First Friday, but what do they give back? 

In contrast to these commercial showrooms are the flock of 
artists’ co-ops in the neighborhood. These galleries, including 
Muse, 3rd Street Gallery, the Nexus Foundation, HighWire, and 
Zone One, show artists who pool their money and buy space to dis- 
play their work. It costs around $1,800 for two years; it’s not a crip- 
pling sum, but it does construct an economic barrier that excludes 
many of the city’s working artists. 

The co-ops are markedly different from the traditional 
gallery, in which work is sold one of two ways, either outright to a 
gallery and then resold to buyers, or by a consignment deal, in which 
the gallery displays the work and then takes a cut of the sale. 


turn to FRIDAY, page 4 
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the National Gallery of Canada this summer, and will also be 
holding events in Philadelphia throughout the year. The 
Bookmobile will be collecting submissions through April 1st, 
2002, and interested artists and zinemakers can submit their proj- 
ects to: 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, PA 19107, US. For more 
information, email 


visit www.mobilivre.org, or 


info@mobilivre.org. 
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Walt Whitman loved to ride the ferry to 

Camden back and forth through the night. 

Today we have the Riverlink, which is 
closed for the winter. Unless one of you decides to 
open a pirate raft service, the best winter 
Whitmanship may be Whitman Plaza at 4th & 
Oregon. Stare at the statue of the Good Grey Bard 
standing before K-Mart, Marburn Curtains, 
Pathmark and the Old Country Buffet. Murmur 
Whitman's own admonition softly: “Resist much, 
obey little!” Then forget the entire afternoon with a 
few stouts at the Khyber, where Walt reportedly 
drank, and let a little January cheer and rock n’ roll 
return you to singing the body electric. 


Today's Martin Luther King Day. 
2? Help 24,999 other volunteers across the 

tegion clean up vacant lots, paint houses, 

sort food at a food bank, and tutor senior 
citizens. You can register for a day of service at 
hitp://www.mlkdayofservice.org, sponsored by the 
United Way of Southeastern Pennsylvania. Call 215- 
665-2475 for more information. 


the early 19th Century. One friendly bird 

won quite a name for himself by hanging 

out inside the old U.S. Mint (1792- 
1833) on 7th Street near Arch. “Before long, the 
magnificent eagle had access to every vault in the 
Mint,” declares the printed material beside the now- 
stuffed bird. Then tragedy struck. “Peter was 
perched on the flywheel of a coining press when 
suddenly it started. His wing was caught and bro- 
ken. Mint employees gave Peter the best and most 
tender care they knew, but the eagle’s injuries were 
grave...After his death, Peter was superbly mount- 
ed.” You can find him inside the entrance of the U.S. 
Mint at Sth & Arch. 


4 The city’s Greatest and Most Erudite 


? Eagles still inhabited Philadelphia during 


Cat resides at Bookhaven, 2202 

Fairmount Ave. It tends to sleep in a bas- 

ket, located in the store's poetry section. 
One stroke of its sublime soft fur will make this little 
creature start a warm vibrato symphony of pure 
purr. While in the neighborhood, one can also stop 
by the Cat Doctor, located at 535 N. 22nd St., just 
to say hello. And while it is the season of Winter and 
we are on the subject of cats | ought to note that 
Snowshoe Cats trace their lineage back to 
Philadelphia. During the late 1960’s Dorothy 
Daughtery’s two Siamese cats produced three kittens 
with little white feet, earning them the name 
Snowshoes. 
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Bi the mysterious Boiler Room at 

Seas 's Garden's in Kennett 

Square, about 30 miles West of the city. 
1:30pm, $12. 


Sheryl! Simons holds a workshop on 
2 “The Business of Writing,” and lec- 

tures on copyrights, contracts and market- 

ing. Kelly Writers’ House @ UPenn, 3805 
Locust Walk. Free, 5pm. 


on virtue and friendship in Aristotle’s 

Nicomachean Ethics. Nehamas is a 

world-reknowned philosopher and classi- 
cist who chairs Princeton’s Council of the Humanities 
and knows a great deal about Socrates, Foucault, 
and Nietzsche. Like many folks nowadays, he’s big 
on “authenticity.” If you go to only one lecture on this 
calendar, this would be a fine choice. Swarthmore 
College, the Scheuer Room, Kohlberg Hall, 8pm. 
Free. See you on the R3. 


29 Prof. Alexander Nehamas lectures 


do on Tuesday, February 5. You're free to 

use the space below to sketch out some of 

your own ideas. What? You don’t have 
any ideas? Take two of these: 


5 | do not presume to know what you should 


http://www.memepool.com 
http://www.robotwisdom.com 
http://www.aldaily.com 
http://www.lexfn.com 
http://hereboyzine.com 
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1 6 Four score and a week ago, 
Philadelphia’s master builders tore a 
plank loose from an old pier, marking the 
start of construction on the Ben Franklin Bridge 
Today we forecast sunny skies and clean bright win- 
ter light, perfect conditions for bicycling across 
the pedestrian bridge, which the Delaware 
River Authority has thankfully seen fit to open fol- 
lowing an unfortunate spate of paranoia this 
September. 


lt may be awhile, though, before we're able to take 
anchorage tours like the ones offered for the 
bridge's 75th Anniversary this past July. 


Prof. Daniel K. Richter who teaches 
2 3 history at Penn, talks about his new book, 

Facing East from Indian Country. The 

library Company, 1314 Locust St. at 
5pm. Call 215-732-6200 to reserve a seat or email 
events@hsp.org. 


Those looking to start a cultural revolution 
3 0 should consider trading in their little black 

books for a little red one. Prof. Arthur 

Waldron lectures on the life of totalitari- 
an dictator and noted table tennis afficianado Mao 
Zedong at UPenn’s College Hall, Room 200, 4pm, 
Free. Listen closely for Mao's famous “eggs and 
omlettes” formulation. Or was that Stalin? 


birthday. Remember? The former 

President of the United States? Well, he 

doesn’t. But we do. So celebrate, the 
same way | celebrate the birthday of every 
American ExPrez. Take somebody you love to the 
American Philosophical Association and look 
at their ongoing exhibit of Philadelphia scientific 
instruments from 1750-1875, all big years for 
science. Philosophical Hall, 104-105 South Fifth St. 
Call 215-440-3400 for hours. 


6 Today is Ronald Reagan’s 91st 


Today is also Axl Rose’s 40th birthday. Another reo- 
son to celebrate. 
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1 7 City Council meets in Room 400, City 


Hall, at 10 a.m. But be sure to steep your- 

self in history before immersing yourself in 
the controversies of the Now. You can see two 
dozen stréet corners from 1800 to 1960 to 2000 in 
the latest edition of Birch’s Views of 
Philadelphia, viewable online at 
http://www.ushistory.org/birch/ index.htm. 


In the evening, there are reported to be ten cent 
tacos at Manny Brown's, jus! like every other 
Thursday. South St. near 5th. 


Joseph Masheck, who used to edit Art 
2 Forum, gives a lecture on cultural inter- 

pretation at the Kelly Writers’ House at 

6:30 p.m. From what | can gather, this is 
an old-school Clement Greenburg -type, who once 
remarked that the “prospect of hip, young dropout 
types hanging out in-Venice, California, making 
fancy baubles for the rich, amuses us.” Well, the 
prospect of old, stodgy critic types giving lectures to 
the children of the rich amuses us. Then again, that 
was 1971. Perhaps Masheck’s grown up in the 
meantime. 


Afterwards, Let’s Get Buck Naked and F**k. 
Mogior Taylor spins at Silkk City. About $5. 


End of the month. Time to break open the 
3 1 piggy bank and maybe spill a little plas- 

ma, If you‘re feeling really melancholy, 

visit http://www.phila.gov and click on 
“property database,” under the “features” section to 
find out when your landlord bought your place and 
how much he or she paid. My last landlord, one 
Peter S., paid exactly $1.00 (one dollar) for a dilap- 
idated rowhouse at 904 S. 46th Street and then pro- 
ceeded to charge two friends and | no less than 
$1,100 per month for the privilege of inhabiting the 
top floor, which tilts about seven degrees off the hor- 
izontal. May God have mercy on his _ soul. 


Today will likely be a snow day. 
7 Normally, | would suggest a trip to the 
bowling alley, but unlike every other 
major city in America, Philadelphia has 
no bowling alley within walking distance of its 
downtown. We don't even have the charming 
duckpin lanes like Baltimore and Indianapolis. This 
is a dark age indeed, this age of snow and no bowl- 
ing, so | suggest renting The Devils of Loudon, 
the story of one man’s battle against the Catholic 
church in plague-ridden France, starring a gor- 
geously mustached Oliver Reed, who also played 
the bloke father in The Who's Tommy. It's based on 
a novel by Aldous Huxley, which | have not read, 
but you might want to. 
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s™ is our horn, and we're going to toot 

it. Tonight THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT 

8: R5 Productions present the first 
installment of Kite & Key, an occasional series of Art, 
Music and Literature. We're starting tonight with a 
little music: Terminal Crash, The Holy Fallout, 
Dalek, Jett Brando, Oddateee, and The 
Admonition. First Unitarian Church @ 22nd and 
Chestnut, 7 p.m. Tickets are $6, $5 if you bring a 
copy of this newspaper. All ages are welcome. 


Just before the stroke of midnight, our 
2 5 city’s most daring bicyclists will gather 

at Rittenhouse Square. At the starter’s sig- 

nal, these foolhardy cavaliers will race to 
30th Street Station, with no set course and no rules 
to guide them. The race is organzied by MAD 
DASH, whose debut November event drew 12 
courageous riders (one of whom braved the perils of 
1-76) and produced a winner known only as Rob. 
No word yet as to whether he'll show up to defend 
his crown. 11:59pm, center of Rittenhouse Square. 
Free. Visit http://maddash.cjb.net or email Mad- 
Dash@roadwarrior.co.uk for more information. 
Needless to say, this would be a good night to get 
in the helmet-wearing habit. 


Brandtson, Liars Academy, 
i Breaking Pangaea & Little League , 
four bands who | know little to nothing 
about, play The North Star Bar at 7pm. 
What makes this show notable is that it is all ages, 
a type of event we will always trip over ourselves to 
praise. $7. 


the The Breeders are either real 

Nineties alternative rock music or nostal- 

gic kitsch for the aging 20-something. He 
adds that Kim Deal was in the Pixies, and the Pixies 
were a fine band. All | know is that | am still really 
fond of that song with the bowling ball rolling 
through the street. 10pm at the North Star Bar, $18, 
21 and over. 


8 A knowledgable source informs me that 


And the New Jersey Film Festival presents 
Apocalypse Now Redux, Rutgers, Scott Hall @ 
43 College Ave., Camden, 7pm, $5. 
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19 Turntablists Apollo, Shortkut & 
Vinroc, who have won a combined 7 

Disco Mixing Club and International 
Turntablist Federation championships play the TLA at 
9pm. $2 Vinroc’s Recon-Struction mixtape (an 
essential distillation and rearrangement of the early 
Nineties Native Tounges sound) can be heard on 
Realaudio at http://www.vinroc.com, and _ will 
hopefully be up for sale again soon, 


Based on my two-hour visit to a superb 
26 pinball exhibition | attended two 

years ago, | am ready to bestow the title 

Hobbyist Capital of the World on 
York, Pennsylvania. This weekend, York proves 
it deserves this high honor with The York County 
Stamp Show, held by the White Rose Philatelic 
Society, in the Horticulture Hall of the York 
Fairgounds, 334 Carlisle Avenue. If you live in the 
original home of the United States Postal Service 
and still don’t understand why stamps are cool, | 
suggest you peruse a copy of The Crying of Lot 49 
by Thomas Pynchon, over a refreshing York 
Peppermint Patty, one of Pennsylvania's last cheap 
thrills. 


Mid-February, 1804. Lieutenant Stephen 

D. Decatur, with volunteers from frigate 
Constitution and schooner Enterprise, 

enters Tripoli harbor by night to burn the 

captured frigate Philadelphia. England’s Lord 
Nelson calls tthis “the most daring act of the age.” 


| suggest a game of Battleship. A pot of coffee, a 
good friend, and Battleship will get you through this 
cold day and celebrate the memory of our flaming 
frigate. 


by Rubens, Seurate, Picasso, Modigliani, 

Cezanne, Renoir, Monet, Gaugin, and 

many others, pretty much makes the Barnes 
Foundation the Louvre of Lower Merion Township. 
Call 610-667-0290 or visit http://www.barnesfoun- 
dation.org to make a reservation. $5. 


9 A collection of paintings that includes work 
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SUNDAY 


20 Unrated players, take notice. Here's a 
chance to test your game. Succeed and 

you'll win a 3 year membership to our 
nation’s finest players’ club, The United States Chess 
Federation. Liberty Bell Novice Chess 
Tournament, Adams Mark Hotel, City Line Ave. 
$20, $10 if you're under 18. Register @ 10:30am. 
Bone up at the Franklin-Mercantile Chess Club, 
215-546-1883, 1420 Walnut Street, Suite 460, 
open most days between 12:30 - 10:30pm. 


Got that Scotch Gambit down yet? Head for 
Disconetics at Silk City, hosted by Mr. 10 Fingas 
& AJ.R.Wright. About $5. 21+ 


Contrary to popular belief, NASCAR is 
27 only the third-fastest sport on the planet, 

losing out to jai-alai and table tennis. 

And unlike the other two Fast Sports, table 
tennis can be played under the influence of multiple 
lagers without putting the life of the player in seri- 
ous jeopardy. A working knowledge of the game 
will grow only more important after 2040, when 
China overtakes America on the international stoge 
and the Joint Chiefs must assemble a crack team of 
Olympic ping-pong players to salvage our nation’s 
honor. On any given Sunday, the dozen 
Philadelphians who understand this gather at the 
R.U.B.A. on Brown St. between 4th and Sth at 
about 1 1pm. Free. 


these calendar entries and sundry articles, 

the staff of THE PHILADELPHIA 

INDEPENDENT relaxes by strolling 
through Rittenhouse Square at Noon, toking 
in deep breaths of cold air and raw freedom, just as 
we will on the first Sunday of every month hereto- 
fore. You're welcome to come out, say hello, and let 
us know what you think about the paper. 


3 After several weeks of confinement typing 


DJ N8tive Sun, who's worked with Rha Goddess 
and Saul Williams, hosts a forum for poetry. The 
Painted Bride, 2pm, $10. 


This morning you should take a minute to 

1 0 write down something fun to do in late 

March (or any time of the year for that mat- 

ter) and send it to calendar@phindie.com, 

thus helping to insure a full, eclectic schedule for our 
next issue. For this | thank you. 


TBTMO artists Mall, Collette Carter, Transient & 
Arkitekchur play The Khyber. 9pm, 21+, $6. 


